

















Strange Wonders of an Ancient Land 


More Impressions ot My Travels 


ROM Udaipur we went to Jaipur 
where we were the guests of the 
British Resident, Mr. Carter, and we 
met the Maharaja Man Singh who 1s 

only fourteen and a half years old. He is 
already married to a woman of twenty-four, 
but he is only married in name and does not 

ae live with her. It is 

' very amusing to see 

this fine, sprightly, 
open-hearted, laugh- 
ing youth totally un- 
conscious of the tre- 
mendous powers that 
await him, playing 
tennis with a great 
deal of zest and en- 
thusiasm and then in 
the evening practicing 
roller skating. His 
having adopted the latter sport has made it 
quite fashionable in the town. He attends the 
College of Ajmer, to reach which it takes 
him about two hours in his “Rolls Royce” 
which he drives himself. It was very illumi- 
nating to see how the Indians and the 
British mingle so freely in their sports and 
studies. 

But the brightest and best of all our ex- 
periences in India was our visit to the Capital 
the City of Delhi where we 
were the guests of Viceroy 
Reading. It is the greatest 
present day demonstration 
to what heights a man can 
rise through sheer ability. 
About .hirty years ago Earl 
Reading, as Rufus Isaacs, 
was a man before the mast 
on a sailing ship that sailed 
to Bombay, and now a pic- 
ture of that ship hangs in 
the Vice-Regal Lodge and 
that former sailor rules 
over 350,000,000 people. It 
was a wonderful sight to 
see this same man, dressed 
in regal robes, leave the 
Vice-Regal Lodge, accom- 
panied by a bodyguard of 
one hundred and _ fifty 
mounted men, riding in the 
state-carriage drawn by six 
horses, three of which 
were mounted by riders and 
two men in the rear of the 
vehicle, entering the house 
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of Parliament under a salute of thirty-one 
guns, then dramatically taking his seat, 
“occupying the throne” while all the Indian 
and British representatives in the house stood 
up and saluted him. This was the opening 
of the lower legislative house. He delivered 
his well-prepared address with great orator- 
ical success and in the most dramatic manner, 
earnestly plead with the assembiy for their 
hearty cooperation with the British Govern- 
ment to successtully evolve the reforms con- 
templated in their agricultural and _ political 
programs. 

Stopping at the Readings’ was like living 
with royalty. Every evening all the guests 
had to appear in full dress, wearing all their 
decorations and throughout the dinner there 
was music by the military band which was 
seated on a balcony completely hidden from 
our sight; and when they struck up “God 
Save The King,” the Viceroy would propose 
the health of-the King-Emperor and all the 
guests rose in response. One felt as though 
he were at some big performance in a 
prominent theatre and had suddenly been 
invited on the stage to participate with the 
actors in the drama or opera then being 
performed. 

From Delhi we autoed to Agra 
and on the way we saw the real 
Indian rural life. We saw how 














A threshing yard in India where tabor Is cheap, time is no object and the methods are 
the same used by the second generation from Adam. The trampling of the animals separate 
the grain from the straw, after which the grain is removed and winnowed. 
taken on the road to Mandalay. 
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By Cowling from Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


in India 


undressed they were. Many of the 
youngsters were stark naked and lots of adult 
men wore only loin cloths. Fortunately the 
climate is so pleasant that clothing is not 
essential. It is astonishing how quickly one 


. becomes accustomed to it; it soon ceases to 


annoy or shock one. The only obstruction 
on the roads were herds and herds of cattle; 
cows, bison, oxen, sheep, goats and donkeys. 
A peculiar sight that constantly amazed us 
were dozens and dozens of domesticated 
monkeys in the trees bordering the road, 
walking about on the roads, or jumping from 
branch to branch of the trees. No one is 
permitted to molest them, they are treated as 
sacred beings. There were also plenty of 
various kinds of birds, including parrots 
All along the road we could see teams of 
white oxen alternating in pulling up out of 
wells skins filled with water, another 
antiquated method. This water is used for 
irrigation and to create pools for the cattle 
for drinking purposes. The villages are 
squalid. Most of them are largely composed 
ot mud-huts. As we motored along we could 
see in the streets in most of the villages large 
wicker lounges, a sort of army bed, on which 
men, never women, were resting. The 
people seemed to be very docile and free. 
The children always salaamed as we passed 
by and had a smile for us. 

Next day, we fortunately had the Com- 
missioner, Mr. Clarke, to accompany us in 
visiting the wonderful fort. 
His descriptions and ex- 
planations made it just live 
for us. It has a circuit of 
one mile. The walls are 
seventy feet high and the 
ditch is thirty feet wide and 
thirty-five feet deep. The 
famous Pearl Mosque is the 
gem of the buildings. It is 
one of the purest and most 
ornate examples of Indian 
architecture to be found 
anywhere. By using your 
imagination you almost see 
the wonderful picture that 
it must have been when it 
was inhabited by thousands 
of slaves and beautiful 
women who did everything 
to please the big Mogul. 
All the yards have streams 
of water from many foun- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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. 3 
puts lize Buying 
where it belongs- 


Your local Goodrich Dealer—with his customary 
prompt and convenient service included can sell you tires at 
no more than you pay for tires delivered from any other 
source and installed on your rims. 


The tires he offers you are two new and remarkable values— 
Goodrich Radio Cord and Goodrich Radio Balloon. Typical 
Goodrich products sound quality, positive dependability 
and best in the long run. 


You can see the real tires— ... feel and study them . . . ask 
any questions about them ... know their story first hand... 
and, in the end, have them applied to the cleaned and inspected 
rims accurately without your lifting a hand. 


Better tires, backed by a great name, applied at home at low 
cost . . . where, in all the land, can you get more for the 
money ? 
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H E outstanding By M. C. 

farm fact of the 
third week in June was the 36 hour rain- 
fall on the twelfth to fourteenth. More 
than two inches of rain fell and so sat- 
urated the ground that the lower places 
were not dry enough to cultivate even 
at the end of the week. It was a good 
timely rain and much needed. Some farm- 
ers have spoken of it as breaking the 
“drouth.” It was 
hardly a  drouth 
here at least, but 
plowing was hard 
and clouds of dust 
followed the 
tractors. The re- 
mainder of the 
week was more or 
less cloudy and 
cool. The nights 
are all very cool 
It is poor corn 
weather and yet 
corn appears to 
have come up well and to be a good 
stand 

We have not been able to sit out on 
the porch evenings at all yet, and we miss 
the opportunity, especially our semi-invalid 
mother. Just as the big living room about 
the fireplace is the center of the family 
life in the winter time so we more or less 
live on the shaded screenec porch in the 
summer time—if weather permits. That 
we have not been able to use it during 
the first two thirds of June is like the 
loss of so much of summer. When will 
we have some really hot weather? 

It seems to me that I never saw to- 
matoes get off to a slower, poorer start 
The plants not only have 





M. C. Burritt 


than this year 
stood still, they have actually gone back- 
ward the first two weeks in June and 
many of them have barely hung to life 
They are beginning to show signs of 
growth now however. What they need 
is some real warm growing weather. On 
the other hand. it as been a splendid sea- 
son so far for canning factory peas. There 
are none around here this year since the 
canning factory went broke, but farther 
West and South the crop looks very well 
indecd 

The rain has delayed bean planting 
While some fields were put in before the 
rain most were not just around here and 
some land has been too wet to plant since. 
The crop planted now is likely to be pretty 
late. A few planted fields were injured 
by the heavy rainfall Cabhage plants 
have grown anace and some will be ready 
for setting this comin week 

The hav cron will he late. especially 
alfalfa. Tt hardly shows any bloom on the 
oth of Mav. while red clover is beginning 
to bloom. Alfalfa is very rank in growth 
hut the stems are so full of water that 
one hardly dares to cut ét for fear that 
he would be unable to cure the hay 

There were auite a number of growers 
who were unable to finist the calvx spray 
hefore the rain and were thus without 
this protection against scab in the had in- 
fection neriod durine and just after the 
rain. Most of 
one side of the trees—the east—however, 
as the prevailing vzinds of the week he- 
fore were west and rather strone. so that 


the uncovered area was on 


they had to wait for an east wind. The 
set of fruit appears to he about as in- 
dicated last week, althoueh the drop is 
verv heavy just now and makes some of 
the trees lock a Tittle thin 


Junior Field Days At Cornell 


A ROUT two thousand boys and girls. 

shout evenly divided. were at Cor- 
nell Universitv on the occasion of Junior 
Field Davs, held at the New York state 
colleges of agriculture and of home eco- 
nomics from Tune 23 to 26 inclusive. So 
far as known, this is the largest number 
which gathers for such an event at any 
of the state colleges, most of which have 








similar gatherings each year. 





attended 


The boys and girls who 
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Will We Have Any Summer? 


A Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


BURRITT are members of 
what are known as 

4-H clubs, or junior projects, in which 
the extension forces of the colleges teach 
boys and girls, through actual work, how 
to carry on helpful enterprises on the farm 
and in the home. The term “4-H” comes 
from the initials of the club aims, to train 
in head, heart, hands and health. The boys 
and girls were housed in the college dormi- 
tories while regular students are absent 
between the regular college term and the 

summer session. 


The program included actual teaching 
of the boys and girls, and demonstrations 
by and for them in homemaking, agricul- 
ture, health, and music. Entertainment was 
furnished in ball games, sightseeing, amuse- 
ment programs, motion pictures, and a 
big camp-fire supper in the open-air, pare 
ticipated in by all of wse two thousand 
guests. 





Rin Tin Tin 

WE saw a motion picture the other 

night that the whole family 
could go to and enjoy. Rin Tin Tin in 
“The Night Cry” is that kind of a pic- 
ture and if every member of the family, 
from grandma down to 10 year old 
Johnnie, does not get a real thrill out 
of it, we are a very poor judge of human 
nature. 

To those who love dogs, for those 
who love to see scenes of outdoor life, 
for those who are fond of excitement 
mingled with true pathos, we strongly 
recommend their going to see that won- 
der dog—RIN TIN TIN.—FE. F M. 


SE Down 
NOW 


—and no more pay- 
ments until Oct. Ist 


buys any famous one-profit 


WITTE Engine 


UP TO 10 H-P 

PgERES an amazing bargain—the 

famous rugged, dependable Witte 
Throttling Governor Engine. Developes 
surplus horse-power on gasoline, gas-oil, 
kerosene, distillate or tops. Simple and 
cheaper to operate, trouble-proof and 
easy to start. Equipged with the cele- 
brated WICO Magneto. Think of it— 
a complete power wnit for pumping or 
any farm job. Order direct from this 
ad—wire at my expense if you are in a 
hurry 








24 Hour Shipments 








EXTRA! 


Order now from this ad 
and I'll alse send you 
with any 2 H. engine, 
FREE Pump Jack, 12 
feet of guaranteed be't- 
ing complete with belt 
lacing, 5 ths. of cup 
grease, one oil can and 
a pair of pliers. With 
all this Free oquipment 
you wave 2 compiete 
power onit for pumping. 


Order Now! 


Free Book 


EASY TERMS on 
all pumping outfits 
and engines—write 
me today for my free 
pumping book or my 
New Illustrated Engine 
and Log and TreeSaw 
Catalog. Gives low prices 
and valuable informa- 
tion on all Witte outfits. 
Quick Shipments made from Kansas City er Pittsburg office 
or, nearest of these Witte warehouses: Albany, N. Y., 
Trenton, N. J., Bangor, Me., New York, N. ¥., Richmond, 
Va., Tampa, Fla., Atlanta, Ga., New Orleans, La., Dallas, 
Tex., Laredo, Tex., Denver Colo., Minneapolis, Minn., Bill- 
ings, Mont., Les Angeles, Cal. and Portland, Ore. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

1800 Witte Building Kansas City, Mo. 
1800 Empire Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1800 Witte Bjdg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Is the Tuberculin Test Reliable? 


And Some Other Answers to What Dairymen Want to Know About TB 


HERE is no subject that our subscribers 

bring to us for information about quite 

as frequently as the campaign to eradi- 

cate bovine tuberculosis. It is very evi- 

dent that this problem of tuberculosis is foremost 

in the minds of ail dairymen. It is very evident 

also that, like all important subjects which are 

being discussed and thought about, there is a 

tremendous amount of misinformation and mis- 

understanding. In an effort to answer some of 

the questions, we started a series of articles last 
week about tuberculosis in cattle. 

In the first article we explained what the 

tuberculin test was, the different ways in which 

it is applied; we described the accredited 


per cent. accurate. Like any other agent 
subject to human interpretation of its results, 
there is possibility for error. It is, however, as 
near perfect as human agencies can make it. 
Without a doubt there are once in a while cases 
where animals are taken out of the herd that did 
not have tuberculosis and other cases where those 
are left which are badly diseased. Such in- 
stances may be the fault of a careless interpreta- 
tion of the test rather than of the tuberculin 
itself. 

Under the accredited herd plan, also, where 
retests are made, there is very little chance of 
making a mistake. Of course, where such mis- 


takes have occurred, even though there might not 
be one out of a thousand, they have decreased the 
confidence of the farmer so that he has naturally 
questioned the reliability of the whole business. 
The Geneva experiment Station has full records \ 
of tests conducted for the past twenty-five years. 
During this period, 902 tuberculin tests were 
made and over that long time and with that large 
number of tests, there were only three instances 
in which there was any doubt as to the accuracy 
of the test, 
Very often the test is blamed when tuberculosis 
appears again, when the real fault is in the fact 
that there was not proper sanitation and care of 
the herd after tuberculosis had been 





herd plan and the area plan and outlined 
the progress that has been made in the 
campaign against the disease up-to-date. 
We suggest that if you did not see this 
article you look up your June 26th issue 
and read it on Page 5. 

This week we will try to answer some 
of the hundreds of questions that are 
constantly being asked us about this 
dangerous cattle disease and the methods 
that are being used to combat it. 

First comes the question about the 
tuberculin test itself, Is it reliable? Does 
it get the reactors? Does it take those 
not diseased. Has it been misrepresented 
to influence men to test ? Have some farm- 
ers tested merely to “sell” their cows to 
the state? Will the tuberculin give the 
disease to a healthy animal? Even if it 








oa —- + 


eliminated or else there was carelessness 
in admitting some animal that had not 
been properly tested. 

Many scientists have said that tuber- 
culin test, when properly used, is probably 
the most accurate of any agent for the 
diagnosis of disease in human or veterin- 
ary practice. 

Has the test been misrepresented to 
influence men to clean up? Probably in 
a few cases, yes. Every great movement 
has its enthusiasts who “over-sell” it, and 
who, in their enthusiasm, or perhaps in 
their lack of knowledge, over-state the 
facts. This has been true in the great 
campaign for cooperative marketing. 
Farmers have been taught to expect too 
much from organization and in their 
disappointment in finding that their ore 








does not give the disease to the cow, does 
it injure her in other ways? 
The tuberculin test is not one hundred 


Miss Mutual Rose DeKol, sold at auction at the seventh National Co- 
operative Holstein Sale at Des Moines. 
from TSB is the first step in good breeding. 





Making sure that the herd ‘s free 


ganization could not do the impossible, 
they have criticized it and resigned their 
(Continued on page 11) 


“I Made up My Mind Not to be Discouraged” 


Unusual Methods Bring Success on a Livingston County Hill Farm 


T is usually considered wise, when buying a 
farm in a new locality, to follow the estab- 
lished farm practice for a time, at least, and 
if innovations are to be tried to try them out 

on a small scale until it is thoroughly demon- 
strated that they are sound. August Gruschow, 
however, bought a hill farm in Livingston County, 
New York, eleven years ago 
and decided to follow a sys- 
tem of farming radically dif- 
ferent from that of his neigh- 
bors. I understand that 
some of these same neigh- 
bors predicted disastrous re- 
sults, particularly when Mr. 
Gruschow turned a drove of 
hogs into his corn field. At 
the present time, while 
neighbors have not adopted 
all of his ideas, they look to 
him as a successful farmer and a sound business 
man. Results speak for themselves so I will 
tell you his story as nearly as I can just as he 


Mr. Gruschow 


told it to me and as I saw the results on the 
farm. 

Before coming to Livingston county, Mr. 
Gruschow had operated a farm in Western New 
York on shares. Some years the results were 
good, other years there was little return. Becom- 
ing dissatisfied and feeling that he would do better 
managing his own farm, he came to Livingston 
County and bought a farm of 232 acres for the 
sum of $8,000.00. The first payment on the farm 
was borrowed and the loan was paid in the short 
space of four years. 

The farm had been used as a horse ranch 35 
years ago and the buildings were well suited to the 
type of farming Mr. Gruschow selected. The house 
was substantial, but like the other buildings was 
just at the point where repairs were needed. 
The land was not productive and a large part 
of the pasture was covered with brush. In tell- 
ing me how he developed and improved the farm, 
I was greatly impressed by Mr. Gruschow’s evi- 
dent originality in meeting and solving the prob- 
lems he met. He did his own thinking and the 

results prove that he was right. 
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The Gruschow Home 


The first innovation was alfalfa. 
Tt had grown well in Western New 
York but failure resulted from the 
first attempts on the new farm. “I 
made up my mind not to be dis- 
couraged by one failure,” said Mr. 
Gruschow “and after several years 
I was successful. I found that lime 
was needed and with the right seed 
and inoculation, secured a good 
stand. I grew the first alfalfa in 
this locality and at present grow ro 
other hay. I now have thirty-two 
acres in alfalfa and next year will 
have forty.” 

Another problem to solve was the 
large area of brush. It was cleared 














Alfalfa raised the roof 


off, partly by Mr. Gruschow, and partly by hired 
labor. Fortunately, some of the brush was large 
enough to make marketable fence posts, railroad 
ties and firewood, so that the returns from it was 
enough to pay for the work required. Everyone 
knows that brush quickly grows again unless some 
thing is done to keep it down and in this case it 
was used for sheep pasture. Mr. Gruschow 
keeps from 60 to go ewes, sells the lambs and 
pools his wool. This fall he plans to buy ard 
feed a carload of lambs. At present 70 acres are 
pasture, roo in tillable and the remainder is 
timber. 

Some of the cultivated fields are quite hilly. 
The first crop of alfalfa is cut for hay and in 
order to draw the hay without tipping over, Mr, 
Gruschow took a wide tired wagon and lengthened 
the axles until the wagon was wide enough to ridé 
the side hills with a load of hay. Five or ten 
acres of the second and third crop is usually 
pastured by hogs, and when the corn is ready 
to harvest, the hogs do the work for their board. 
About fifty hogs are grown to an average weight 
of 200 pounds and butchered on the farm. As 
they are grown, very little purchased feed is res 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Department Rules Against A Proposed 
School Consolidation 


state D ( | ‘ 
echo! ‘ the ¢ ot Edu 
Ci 1 a ) ment 
ot a cet | l | " ( uqua 
Counts 

\lthon ] I 1 ( pel ed the 
Com aT to out a central « ct at 
Pana a, in di ippl ed he PI} } ECAUSE 
he said that the residents of the districts had not 
considered the question fully enough and that 


! + ] ‘ - 
there was not enough evidence that the rural 


people favored the proj sal. The Commissioner 
also said that it was not the policy of the De- 
partment to lav out central districts until there 1s 
a clear understanding on the part of the rural 
people that such districts will work to their 

advantage 
It may be surprising to know also that there 
have been upwards of sixty applications from 
j for the establishment of cen- 


rural people asking tor t 
tralized districts and the Department is retusing 
to allow any district to be centralized until the 
( that i 


COMMUNITIES Droy 


rural 
Nn tincecd entin it nm iavor Ot 


} 
1; "1 
i] rict 


of such 
was 


funds 


The whole ovject of the Cole legislation was to 
give to rural districts a larger share of the State 
funds for maintaining their schools and to give 
such districts 2s wish, and where it is practical, 
the privilege of equalizing their taxes by uniting 
with other districts to establish a central rural 
school and thereby increase the high school 
facilities for country boys and girls, 

Owing to a campaign of constant propaganda, 
many people have a general misunderstanding 
of the advantages of the new rural school legisla- 
tion. Gradually, however, the privileges that this 
legislation brings out are being better understood, 
and this is proven by the fact that the Depart- 
ment is receiving so many applications for cen- 
tralized districts. 


Some Things to Do in July and August 
T tae is not a thing in the following list 


that every good tarmer does not know, Our 
only reason tor printing these reminders occas- 
sionally is to bring them to the attention of busy 
they might be 


men 


and women when otherwise 
forgotten or neglected because of the heavy pres- 








sure ol! everyday work. 
lt there is v information wanted on how to 
do any of the following, or on any other subject 


relating to the farm will 
ly furnish it if we can promptly on re- 
ny of the following suggestions seem 
because we have tried to boil 
and not because we feel 
that we know more about this great business of 
lers 


an thousands of our read 


and home business, we 


“preachy,” it is 


suggestions 


I Keep the mites and lice off the chickens 
and hens 

2 ‘This is the time to swai the rooster and get 
bet ec 

3. G eggs frequently especiall during 
the hot weather and store them in a cool 
pI 

4 Put eggs down for next winte: 

< (ive thought to the care and rations of the 

7 pigs and calves to keep them growing. 
What about trying some pasture ior the 
hogs : 

6 Swat the cattle fly by some good spray. 

7 Watch the potatoc s that bugs do not get a 


start and spray them frequently for blight. 
8 Keep the old cultivator going for a cultiva- 


almost as good as a good rain in a 


g Now is the time to plant soiling crops to 
have green fodder for the cattle when the 
pasture goes dry. 


10 ‘lime spent keeping the mowing machine 
knives sharp saves time, trouble and wasted 
hay in the fie ld. 


Something to Think About 


NOTHER anniversary of the birth of 
A America has rolled around. With it should 
come a quickening sense of responsibility that 
we at this time owe to those who have given us 
our American institutions and to those who will 
follow us in the esjoyment of them. Ours is 
the job of handing on untarnished and = un- 


diminished to posterity those principles which 


have made this country the greatest nation on 
earth in honor. in righteousness and in its ability 
to bru appiness to its citizens 

No eration since ‘76 has taced a harder task 
in dot this job than ours, for it would seem 
that neve efore in our history have there been 
as mal ( eerous Lorees of evil at work under- 
mini the principles that our fathers worked so 
hard and crificed so much to establish. ‘The 
worst of these are the law breakers. To read the 
st of ¢ es chronicled in every daily newspaper 
is to become disce uraged and pessin stic, 


that the public conscience awak- 
swiit and 


It is high tim 
. It is time to insist that justice, 
stern, be meted out to the 
institutions. An 
America has 
it be aroused. Let there be an awakening of 
the public conscience and of the ; 
sponsibility of the individual and of 
which will result in a better appreciation of the 


se who are defying our 
s e 1 . 
fundamental aroused public 
always been effective. 


opinion im 
Let 
, 
ti 


sense of re- 


the public 


termination that we shall not lose the greatest 
heritage of all the ages through their abuse by 
the criminals and bootleggers who are unapprecia- 
tive of the privileges of American citizenship. 


liberties and privileges which we enjoy and a de- 


Ball Game and Life Game 


HE other day while attending a ball game 
with my boys, we saw a player with a little 
too much confidence drop a fly that he should have 
easily caught. It was a bad error, the worst in 
fact made during the whole game, and the crowd 
“razzed” him unmercifully. A moment later the 
sides changed and the player who had just made 
the error was the first to come to bat. The crowd 
continued to shout and jeer at him and when he 
struck at the first ball and missed it, the jeering 
increased to a roar. Again the pitcher warmed up 
and released the ball with terrific speed. Again 
the batter swun, but this time there was a sharp 
crack and the ball sailed over the farthest out- 
helder. When they got it again the batter was on 
third base. He had made the best hit of the whole 
game, and later he reached home making the only 
for his the game. ‘Then 
quickly the jeers of the crowd changed to a great 
roar of approval and appreciation. 


score side in how 


As we saw this, we were thinking of how 
much a ball game is like life’s game. Much the’ 
same rules of good sportsmanship make for suc- 


cess in either. All of us fail at times to catch the 
“flies” that we should catch, and generally we get 
jeered and Way or another for 
our But if we refuse to stay down if we 
can just climb painfully up again, and strugele 


“razzed’ in one 


errors. 


on in spite of the criticism, we are pretty sure 
of another chance, maybe in the very next inning, 


1 7 ‘ ‘ ; 
wien we can change the jeers to appreciation 
d 17] . 


Try An Exhibit At Your Fair 


I1E County Fair season -vill soon be with us 
with its crowds, its baseball games, its horse 
and last and sometimes least. 


tural exhibits. 
been made by various agencies to do away with 


its agricul- 


Traces, 


For several years some effort has 


some of the objectionable features that were at 
one time common, and to bring back the agri- 
cultural atmosphere. Boys and girls club work 
exhibits have been featured, and horseshoe pitch- 
ing contests and horse pulling contests have been 
adopted by many fairs. When it comes to actual 
exhibits, howe ver, there is little that can be done, 
No one can be compelled to exhibit his products 
unless he wishes. 
difficult for the professional exhibitor to secure 
prize money and have thus 
exlnbits. 

After all, the prize meney usually fails to repay 
the exhibitor for his time and trouble, so why 
should he exhibit? The chief value is not the 
prize money but the knowledge gained. How 
often have you heard the remark made by some- 
one looking over an exhibit. “I could do better 
than that.” Could he? Perhaps, but it is rather 
surprising how difficult it is to find five apples 
or potatoes that are uniform in size and without 
blemish. Try it this fall and see for yvourseli. 
In addition to possible prize money you will gain 
an interest in producing better stuff suminer, 
you will learn the points on which your exhibit 
is judged and incidently you will help to make 


ee eS 


Some fairs have made it more 


encouraged local 


next 


your county fair a real agriculiural fair. 


When friendly acts make us poorer in pocket, 





they always leave us richer in another way 
that counts more. 
Eastman’s Chestnuts 
N these d when a good hired man is be- 
coming searcer than the proverbial hen’s teeth, 


with the 


g 
farmer in the following story. 
This man had found his new 


1 


unsatisfactory. A neighbor wi! 


there will be a good many who will agre 
hired man very 
1 chanced along 
inquired : 
“How’s that new hand o’ 1 
“Hand?” shouted the farmer. “Hand? HE 
AIN’r A HAND—HE’S A SORE THUMB!” 


our n: 
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Which—Machinery for the Farm or the Home? 


Read What the Winners of Our Prize Contest Say 


(First Prize) 

T seems to me, “Which Are More Important, 
Labor Saving Devices for the Farm or for 
the Home,” depends upon the aim of the 
farmer and his family. If his idea is to make 

and save as much money in as short a time as 
possible so the family can retire from farming 
to live in a nearby town or city, labor saving de- 
vices on the farm are imperative. On the other 
hand if the farmer’s aim is to live a permanent, 
happy, contented home life in the country. with 
his wife and children, he will see to it that labor 
saving devices are installed in the home. 

Is a farm womar happy or contented on a 
farm if a new tractor is installed on the farm to 
take the place of a team, because it is slower, 
while she still bends over the old washboard on 


farm if he has to hire at the present prices. 
Seasons are so short that one man without every 
possible help that good machinery can give can- 
not put in his crops on time as they must be or 
be a failure. He has to make every effort to 
“make hay while the sun shines.” Harvesting 
and all crops have to be grown and taken care of 
in 6 months at the most. 

A wife is dependent on the profits from the 
farm, and should not as too many women do, 
scold about the cost of necessary tools if they 
are taken care of. A man with 100 acres can not 
hire at the present wages, neither can he do his 
work so to make any profit without tools. Either 
a dairy or a grain farm requires long days of 
hard work with iate springs, early falls and only 
about three months to reckon on with frosts and 
all kinds of weather conditions to cope with, The 


wife too needs labor saving devices and her work 
is just as nacessary, winter and summer and the 
right spirited wife can do much to lighten a hus- 
band’s labor by hopeful words and light tasks. 
But my firm conviction is that a farmer must 
have good machinery to make any profits and the 
wife is dependent on the farm for home comforts. 

A woman can go slower and if she is trying 
to do her part, husband can and will gladly help 
out when need arises. But a woman that is al- 
ways complaining that she lacks this or that while 
husbands pay out for outdoor tools should re- 
member they are not personal expenditures but 
for the good of both in making a home. I look 
back at my many mistakes in my younger days, 
complaints about machinery costs, feed bills, etc. 
enough to discourage a hard working husband so 
I sympathize with the young women too.—A., B. 








Monday the biggest part of the day? Yet 
such cases are still numerous. 

Since success in life depends upon a 
happy home with a contented loving wife 
and children, instead of money, it seems 
as though an equal division of labor sav- 
ing devices between the farm and the 
home, as devices are added, settles the 
question that labor saving in the home is 
as important as on the farm and vice 
versa.—Mrs. R. N. 


Farm Equipment Needed for Profit 
(Second Prize) 


THINK it more essential that men on 
farms have up-to-date tools than for 








A Cooperative Business 
(Third Prize) 
N our farm, and I am going to con- 
sider this an average farm, we con- 
sider it a cooperative business, each of us 
doing 2 share of the mental work as well 
as the labor. Mother and our daughter 
can do the house work very nicely with 
all the labor saving devices at hand, i.¢., 


washer and ironer, vaccum sweeper and 
most all of their work done on one floor. 
I believe in labor saving devices on the 
farm also and we have them, still for two 
reasons I favor the home first, for if 
there were no labor saving devices there, 
it would over-tax the women folks and 








women to have household conveniences. 
A man cannot make any profit on a 


Seasonable Crop Talk 


A profitable farm is the basis for labor-saving equipment in the home. “ 





(Continued on page 16) 


How One Man Handles the Hay Crop— Spraying Potatoes 


ETHODS of curing and handling the 
hay crop are often a compromise be- 
tween the necessity for speed in get- 
ting the task done and what is known 
to be the right method for producing the best 
hay. The quality of hay gets poorer every day 
that it stands after the time it should be cut. With 
a large acreage the problem is to get the entire 
crop under cover as soon as possible and thus 
make up in earliness of cutting what may be lost 
by failure to cure according to experiment sta- 
tion findings. One of our readers tells his 
method of handling his hay crop as follows: 

[ cut my timothy grass just as soon as the 
blossom leaves the head, which if cut when in 
full bloom woull make dusty hay, and as soon 
as well wilted rake it and put it in uppers. Ina 
good hay day, if cut before noon and shook out 
with a tedder it will be ready to rake by five 
o'clock. I cut no grass after dinner until four 
o'clock which will be so green as not to injure 
with first night’s dew and will be ready to rake 
and put in uppers after twelve o’clock the next 
day. 

[ put up all my hay in small high uppers not by 
rolling a large ball, but by pitching with a three 
tined hay fork turning each fork- 
ful on the top of the other hay 
until of a proper height, then 
with fork scrape down all loose 
hay and put in next upper. An 
upper thus made will turn a 
heavy rain and not wet the inner 
hay and leave these uppers two 
days to sweat and cure and if the 
next day is a good sunny one 
after the dew is off, I open them 
by forkfuls each way in a row 
two hours before drawing to 
barn. By handling in drawing, 
the hay is dry enough, no sweat 





hay to press for market each year. I cut the 
different clovers when in full bloom and cure 
in the same way and have bright green rich 
hay for all my stock. I scarcely hope I have in 
giving my experience in making hay, interested 
the hay makers to try my own way and note 
the results. 

The trouble with many tarmers is that they 
never make their hay in uppers but cut their grass 
and let it lay through one or two dews and some- 
times a rain and burn black in the sun and rake 
when dry so as to load from the windrow with a 
hay loader.—J. J. V., New York. 


Bordeaux Increases Potato Yields 


HE New Jersey Experiment Stat¥on has com- 
pared the yields of sprayed and unsprayed 
potatoes for ten years and found that even where 
blight was not present, the fields that were 
sprayed with bordeaux yielded an average of 28.2 
bushels per acre more than those not sprayed. 
3ordeaux not only controls early and _ late 
blight, but also lessens the injury from tip burn 
and acts as a repellant for the flea beetle which 


does so much damage at times. There is also 
evidence that bordeaux acts as a stimulant for the 
vines and that they will be more vigorous when 
sprayed. 

Spraying must be thoroughly done if good re- 
sults are to be secured. The spray acts as a 
protection to the vines and so it is important that 
all the leaves be covered with spray just before 
rains at which time the disease is likely to be 
spread. To do this a machine with adequate 
pressure is needed. A pressure of 150 to 175 
pounds will give good results for leaf diseases 
while 200 pounds will give better results where 
plant lice are to be controlled. It is difficult, 
though not impossible, to spray thoroughly with 
a small knapsack or hand sprayer. . 

The number of nozzles and their adjustment 
is important. Every leaf needs to be coated with 
spray and to do this three nozzles are commonly 


running water, electric lights, electric. 


used for each row and enough spray used to cover’ 


all the foliage. 

‘(Bordeaux mixture can easily be made at home, 
Dissolve 5 pounds of copper sulfate in hot water 
and dilute to 25 gallons, In another container 
slake 5 pounds of quick lime and add water to 
make 25 gallons. Pour two solutions into the 
spray tank through a_ good 
strainer as otherwise the lime 
may clog the nozzles. Where 
large acreages are sprayed a 
stock solution of copper sulfate 
and a stock solution of lime is 
usually made, a quantity of each 
is diluted to the proper strength 
and put into the sprayer, 

Where tests have been made an 
increase in yield has been noted 
as the number of applications 
bordeaux has been increased. 
For complete control of late 
blight the first spray needs to be 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Another | 
Big Price Reduction! 





| 

| 

WHITE LEGHORNS 

; 25 Chicks 50 Chicks 100 Chicks 500 Chicks 1000 Chicks | 
SAVE $2.75 $5.00 $9.00 $42.50 $80.00 


MONEY! | 
BARRED ROCKS 
SEND IN 
gd 500 Chicks 
$52.50 
ORDER 
NOW! 


1000 Chicks 
$100.00 


100 Chicks 
$11.00 


50 Chicks 
$6.00 


25 Chicks 
$3.25 


Add 3c per chick to above prices for special matings. 





| sfe arrival guaranteed t with money order ° ° 
ot oe ee. ae ae Kerr Chickeries, Inc. | 
parcel px pecial handling charges prepa id No Offices and Hatcheries at | 
el ' D. No order for les 7 o FRENCHTOWN, W. J. SYRACUSE, W. Y. 
chick h el ent special deliv 
Sasc Se fee 25 or SO chicks, 200 fer cach 106 RENTON, @. J. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
chick Address Dept. 10 






















They cost no more and you can feel safe. 
REDUCED PRICES cd tay hicks. Same igh 
Special Stock rit A", prices on 


on these fine pure-br 


ext 





ra quality chicks, Our literature 









25 50 100 50¢ 1000 
S. C. White, Brown, Buff Leghort 
4 “tte $3.00 $5.25 $10. $45.00 $90.00 
S. ¢. & RC. Reds, Brd. & Wh. Rocks, aon IMMEDIATE 
] M 5 ‘ > 7 Of 00 
0 t W \ : 6.7 3.00 > 00 120.00 SHIPMENT 
Vi a ue $f ’ +t 
le te Ws eee Coos -careeciccasesens ‘oo per 100 ORDERTODAY 
Mixed, Light (N tited) S.00 per 100 
if itt i ry ( i 
WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING CO. BOX 1, GIBSONBURG, OHIO 
= Special Summer Fricss---Our 17th Year 











for quality | 
+) ote of ee tistiec r 


of ti best ¢ sal ty, if 


ant d eee, production We know that we 
De n't fail to take advantage 
ding our No, 1 grade and 
On wane for 25 te 75 chicks, add 





FOR 16 YEARS \ 


5 25 up 


' W t any number of 
2 9¢ extra to your order — 
r each 
each 
t each 
each 
each 
each 
each 





amounting te $10.00 or more. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 


t from tins f i 
h dollars given free with each order 


No. High St. 


A book on chicks and poultry wort 


HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 


PRICES FOR EARLY SUMMER AND BARE HATCHED 





" da iy rebred ” Our chicks are 
mag it t I er direct m this ad and save time, or 
‘ Pa ya , r . § y 
get our f Cat 100° Live Delivery Gearanteed. 

fo 50 100 500 1000 
— oto hs: a 5.50 $10.00 $45.00 $ 90.00 
“ Br al { I nculanucebe copes is niente caine bist t te ; 1100 = i 100.00 
- 1 , ;w t j } I * "Gd alate cles aailacte tp hoihe 40 12.00 55.00 110.00 
Whit y r W Bult ¢ 7.00 13.00 63.00 120.00 
t a Silver 
J =. k ¢ t wh. i A 8 A bt and Heavy Assorted Heavy 10¢ 
LANTZ HATCHERY, BOX B, TIFFIN, OHIO, Established 1906 





300.000 NATIONAL CHICKS IN JUNE AND JULY 
Bred trom carefully selected breeders — hatched 

on 00 500 1000 
Mixed $3.00 § $9.00 $43.00 $84.00 
. 3 11.00 5200 100.00 
\ I Bul LARNOTWS cn cece eee ee eeeeees 3.0 ‘ : 3 a 57 00 110.00 
’ i eee eee ee ee t > 13.00 62.00 120.00 
} 7 4.04 5.00 125.00 
. ‘ rT wv ; 75 8.50 lé 0 : 7.00 150.00 

rejeres ’ lar fr e 


NATIONAL CHICKS FARMS, Box 408, "Mifflintown, Pa. 

















AMERICAN QUALITY CHI SUMMER PRICE 
FULL BLOODED SHIPPED ¢ 0. D 200,000 CHICKS-1926 REDUCTION 
aly, August Pri ( 100 ‘ June and July—One Mating Oniy—The Best 
2 " Buff : 50 100 500 1000 
' ' c. ¥ I $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 $ 90.00 
. . M : ! Ho 11.00 F, 0 100.00 
" " ( Acct HLB ) 1K ) 47 ) $0.00 
K ‘ ‘ Asst L.B. 5.00 8.00 7.50 70.00 
4 ‘ 4 rder rect. Prepaid 1 Live Delivery Guar- 
“ f . : ' Ban refer e. Crrcular free 
: - : vant |THE VALLEY HATCHERY, Ri, Box 8, 
‘ERICAN CHIGKERIES, BOX 214, GRAMPIAN, PA Richfield, Penna. 
‘ 
( CHICKS FOR JULY een ane Petal Lance STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Gutn- 
Cc. W. Leghorns, Be Rock xee c tp r Day Chicks, Eggs, low, cata- 


‘ 
. een McALISTERVILLE, PA | ioe PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 








To benefit by our guarantee of ads 
You must say 
“I saw your ad in American Agriculturist® 
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Treating Coccidiosis in 
Chicks 


OCCIDIOSIS a chick disease 
which most likely to ap- 
pear in the flock when they are between 


is 


1S 


the ages of 4 to 8 weeks, though it 
sometimes occurs before and after this 
age. The disease is caused by a para- 
site which the chicks get from infested 


ground. Crowded range is a condition 


very favorable for the disease and dirty 
colony houses increase the virulence of 
the disease. 

The first symptoms of the discase is 
a general lack of thrift and shrinkage 


and loss of color in the comb and wat- 
tles. A poultryman who watches his 
chicks closely may detect the disease 
before others would know they are sick. 
The loss from the disease is likely to be 
high. A pronounced diarrhoea is a 


of the disease 
are sometimes 
When dead 
caeca, usually 
will 
a mass 


symptom and droppings 

with blood. 
chicks are opened the two 
called the “blind guts” 
found distended and filled with 
of yellow matter. 
There may whitish patches on 
the liver. 

The treatment will 
ful if the 
to clean ground Houses 
cleaned once a week, 
oughly and if the 
ed the ground around the 
scraped off 


Skim Milk Powder Good 


of 


streaked 


be 
brown 


be 


or 


also 


be 
at 


more success- 
be moved 
should be 
disinfected thor- 
chicks cannot be mov- 
may be 
covered with fresh 


chicks can once 


hou se 


and soil. 


The 
ing. 
had 
contain 
This 


fe ed- 
have 
feeding a ration 
skim milk powder. 
feed but it 
to feed it 
third to 
should 
oil, I 


also 


treatment is mainly 


Some 


one 
experiment stations 
good results from 
ing 40% 
makes 
will not 


of 
an expensive 
be 


weeks 


usually necessary 
Only 
mash 


fec d 


two 
one-half as much 
be fed. Green or 
pt. to 100 pounds of mash, 
be fed. 

The ut 
lowing tréatment. 
no feed except a 


over one 


as gran 
cod liver 


should 


fol- 
giv- 


station the 
The chicks are 
mash of bran and 
charcoal for three The first day 
a rounding teaspoonful of baking soda 
is added to each quart of drinking water. 


Connectic uses 


en 


days. 


The second day copper sulfate is dis- 
solved in the drinking water at the rate 
of 1 oz. to each ten gallons of water. 
This solution is given for at least a 
month and longer if they seem to need 
it. 

Feed the chicks a little grain the sec- 
ond day of the treatment and get back 


fourth day. 
s than usual for a 
the important points 
disease to recognize 
get too sick. 


about the 
a little 1 
One of 
treating this 
it before the 


to normal feeding 
Give them 
few days 
in is 
chicks 


Crop Bound Hens 


Is it worth while to try to open and clean 
a hens crop that has become impacked? 
T. W., New York. 


TT is possible to do this successfully. 
aWe tried it once and the hen recover- 
ed but had the same trouble a year 
later and we killed her. On another 


occasion the hen died after the ope ration 
but she 
it and 
The re 
dition 
and it is 
to make 
valuable 
If taken 
hold the hen 1 
material out 


opening 
it was opened. 
that this con- 
weak vitality 
worth while 
the hen 


had gone longer before 


was weak before 
evide nce 


of 


is 


is some 
an indication 
doubtful if. it 
the attempt unless 


is 
is 
in time it mav be possible to 
the feet and work the 


through the mouth. 


Vv 


Beets for Toe Picking 


I noticed in A. A May 15 an article 


about toe picking. Your recommendations 
may be all right. We have found red 
beets chopped fine very helpful. Run 


through a food chopper and throw in the 
litter. They eat them greedily. When the 
chicks are 3 or 4 weeks old they will eat 








them if cut in halves.—C. B. G., Penna. 
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Powdered 
Poultry 
Select 
Lump 


‘CHARCOAL 





All prepared sizes of Superior quailty 
NATIONAL 
TURPENTINE PRODUCTS CO. 
Jacksonville, Fla., 


and 
300 Madison Ave., 








New York City 
























THE BIG FLUFFY KIND that jump 
out of the box when you get them, 
From pure-bred, high egg record, in- 


spected and culled flocks. Live delivery 
guaranteed. We chip C. 0. D. 


Prices On: 25 50 100 
8. C. White, Brown Leghorns... .$3.00 5.50 $10.00 
Brd. Plymeuth Rocks, R. Ll. Reds . 3.50 6.50 12.00 
Wh. Plymouth Rocks, Wh. Wyan- 

NE edn 6ednsndneeeeeeas 00 7.50 14.00 
i Ce cccchedecn aeewe 2.50 5.00 9.00 
Catalog giving full particulars and " prices on larger lots 
free on request. Write now. 

Nittany Valley Hatchery, Box 105, Belletonte, Pa. 





FROM PURE BRED FREE RANGE BREEDERS BRED 
FOR EGG PRODUCTION 





Price per 100— June July Aug. 

BD ov ntsaeweess $9.00 $8.00 $8.00 

Wh. & B. Leghorns ..10.00 9.00 9.00 

CHIX | Bi — Rocks ...... 12.00 11.00 11.00 
: SO sacescees 13.00 12.00 12.00 

Marcy Strain on ne Giants ......23.00 20.00 20.00 


Orders for less than 100 add 4%4c per chick. 

Orders for 500 or more deduct%e per chick. 

Orders for 1000 or more deduct le per chick. 

Money refunded for dead chicks. Orders filled. promptly. 
We pay postage, also special handling stamp. Let us book 
your order early. Reference Richfield Bank. 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA, 








Just mail your order We 


Send no money. 


ship ¢.0.D. 


and guarantee live delivery of chicks From pure-bred in-= 
spected and culled flocks, 

Prices on: 25 50 100 
S. C. Wh. & Br. Leghorns ...... $3.75 $5.00 $9.00 
oe Bee, EB B, BO .nccoceece 00 5.50 10.00 
White Rocks, Wh. Wyandott 50 6.50 12.00 
PE GE -dccunceondend see 2.50 4.50 8.00 


MINGOVILLE POULTRY FARM, Box 212, Mingoville, 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS $! 


Pa. 





0.00 per 100 





up, according 
to breed and age. Twelve varicties. Thousands 
hatching daily all year around with plenty on 
hand for immediate delivery. Better buy your 
chicks direct from our incubators, Postage pre- 
paid. Live delivery guaranteed. Send for folder at 
once or call at our h itchery. Inspe invited, 


SCHOENBORN® S HATCHERY, 
335 Main St. Hackensack, N. Je 
Phone 1604 or 337. 


June, Julyand Aug. Chicks 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns 9c each, 
$80.00 per 1000. Barred Rocks and 8. 
Black Minorcas 10c each, $90.00 per 
S. C. Reds 12c. Black Giants 18ce. Heavy 
breeds mixed 9c. Light Breeds mixed T7¢ 
Order now $1.00 will book your order. Cata- 
logue on request. Our 16th year 
KEYSTONE HATCHERY 
D. W. Goodling, Mgr. Richfield, Pa. 
system 


BABY CHICKS »« 


Prices after June 15th 
Anconas, $9.50 per 100. 
Rocks, Reds, Black Minorcas, $11.50 per 100. White 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, $12.50 per 100. Heavy 
Broilers, $9.00 per 100; Light Broilers, $7.00 per 
100. Write for prices on 500 and 1000 lots on 
less than 100 add 2%e to order. Safe delivery guar- 
anteed by prepaid = post. Member of Interna- 
tional Baby Chick 

NUNDA POULTRY FARM Desk H, 


RELIABLE CHICKS °°9.23" 
YEAR 
$7.00 PER 100 AND UP 
From good healthy free range _ stock. 
Rocks, Reds, Wyan., Leg. Mixed. Send for 
Catalog and Price List. Delivery guaranteed 
LOne’s RELIAGLE HATCHERY, 











Hatched the best 
incubation 
high-class bred- 
White, Brown, 

Barred, Buff 


by 
of 


to-lay stock. 
Buff Leghorns 


NUNDA, WN. Y. 



































Box 12 - Millerstown, Pa, 
BABY CHICKS 
From heavy laying free range flocks 
GC Waite BAN cicccccoccc $ 8.00 Per 100 
S. C. Brown Leghorns ......see008 8.00 100 
Pee TO cc kcdccucscscenesece 10.00 “ 100 
8. C. Rhode Island Reds ........ 10.00 “ 100 
Broilers or Mix Chicks .......... 7.00 “ 100 
Special Prices on 500 & 1000 lots. 100% pre- 
paid safe delivery guaranteed, 
J. WN. NACE, BOX 161, RICHFIELD, PA. 
ARDEE’S AND EGGS. CATALOGUE 
Pearecr DUCKLINGS Sale of Breeders 
EKIN Roy Pardee, Islip, WN. Ye 
PURE — COD LIVER OtL—tiighest grade. ly 


Low 


0 gal. drums, 


97 Reade St., 


5, 10 ga 


Pr 
GONICK’S, New York City. 





HOW A BOY BUILT UPA 






Cae Ar je yes a 0 bole 
7 Pobeee h ewe ryb< my shoul ead — 
faery 20. chen ii at choad 


yearly, 





ships to N. Y 
paid $75 “Fi00 bbl 
Price of book is 50¢ but 
you for names and addre 
your friends and only ten cents silver of 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO, 


Is squabe 








Write today 


1. S. stamps 





44 A St. Melrose Highlands, Mass. Established 26 years. 














ug. 


00 


ole 
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52% Butterfat! 
It means PROFIT'! 





Last year all registered Jerseys test- 
ed averaged 5.39% butterfat. All Jer- 
seys tested in the past 23 years aver- 

zed 5.36% fat. Think what this really 
imeans in profit terms. Jerseys require 
less feed and produce the richest milk. 


JERSEYS=PROFIT 


For information on Jersey cattle or 
Jersey Milk write 


THE AMERICAN 


JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


Dept. E., 


324 W. 23d St. New York 











WALDORF FARMS 


NORTH CHATHAM, N. Y. 


Offer for sale Registered Guernsey 
bull calves out of prize-winning A. R. 
dams with 600-Ib. to 700-ib. records at 
prices farmers can afford to Pay and 
on terms to suit the purchaser, 


+ * t 


Accredited Herd 


* * * 





Oscar F. Kinney Clifford E. Greene 
Owner Sup'’t. 











© K L HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE: Bull calves sired by ORMSBY SENSATI 
274343, ORMSBY KORNDYKE LAD POSCH 308940 and ~ 
ORMSBY KORNDYKE PEARL. Out of good record = 
Good individuals, well grown, priced right 

Also a few heifer calves of the same lines of breeding. 

BEAVER DAM STOCK FARM 
Wm. Fielden, Mgr. 

iMontgomery : . ° 





New York 





FOR SALE 
T. B. tested cows,— 
GUERNSEYS an? HOLSTEINS 
—Also service bulls. 
A carload aiways on hand 





L. BEYER, 
33 Edgar Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
Phone 3787 
FOR SALE: Ayrshire bull, two 
* year old ready for 
service. Iroquois Salesman. Sire; 
Monstone Matador, Dam; Iroquois 
Pretty Peggy, Granddam; Ringmaster 
Peggy 


IROQUOIS FARM, 
Cooperstown, - - - N. Y. 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Breeding Stock for Sale 
The Bar None Ranch herd of this ideal milk and beef 
breed ts founded on the most popular blood lines. Our 
stock is bred for type and production combined, and has 
been highly successful in the show ring and at the pail. 








The breed that brings two checks instead one— 
milk check and the beef check. Pe on 
COME AND SEE THE HERD 


BAR NONE RANCH 
Maurice Whitney, Berlin, N. Y. 


FORGE HILL GU ERNSEYS 


Bull calf born February 20, 1926. Sire a prize 
winning son of Ultra May King out of one of Florham 
Laddies first A. BR. daughters. Dam of this calf is 
Hazel Orsbee 100859 A. R. with record of 12,704 Ibs. 
milk and 693 lbs. butterfat. Price of calf $100. Write 
for extended pedigree. Other bull ~ as low as $50 

esd Accredited 
CHAS A. SLATER, FORGE —* FARM 
R. D. 3, Newburgh, N. 


Tuberculin Tested { grade Holstein and 


Guernsey cows and 
heifers, that show quality and milky type, 60 
day retest guaranteed. 
.T. & C. A. WELCH 
West Edmeston - New York 











Reg. Jerseys of Oxford Breeding. Herd sire 
grandson of OXFORD YOU’LL DO 
Cows, bred heifers, and young bulls 
at farmers prices. 

Herd Accredited Watch this space 
HEDGES HOMESTEAD STOCK FARM 
East Durham, N. Y. C. H. Jennings, Owner 


Butter and Cream Involved 
In Dairy Scandal 


HE investigation into New York City’s 

Board of Health scandal has tak- 
en a new turn. Evidence has been se- 
cured to show that graft has included 
the inspection and sale of butter and 
cream as well as whole milk. 

It is charged that a former Health 
Department employee was partial own- 
er of a plant where “synthetic” cream 
was manufactured. Dr. Harris reports 
that this cream was made from skim 
milk, cocoanut oil and a small amount 
of butter. A machine was used to mix 
it so thoroughly that the cocoanut oil 
would not separate out for several days. 

One Health Department inspector 
collected so much graft on “watered” 
and “oiled” butter he became known as 
the “Million Dollar Kid,” according to 
information received by Health Com- 
missioner Harris. 

This bogus cream was sold to retail 
dealers under the pfomise that they 
would be protected if arrested. Chem- 
ists in the employ of the Health Depart- 
ment who were also in the employ of 
the graft ring would return a report that 
samples they tested were up to the re- 
quirements of the law. The records of 
the Health Department fail to show 
that any dealer buying this so called 
cream was ever prosecuted. 


Water and Vegetable Oil 


The adulteration of butter is alleged 
to have been of two kinds. Some but- 
ter had vegetable oils added to it while 
some had the water content raised. But- 
ter usually contains about 16% of water 
while it is said that some butter sold in 
New York has had as high as 37% of 
water. This new evidence is expected 
to result in several indictments. 

It is said that the conviction of 
Clougher has frightened many milk 
dealers and that they show more anxiety 
than formerly to cooperate with the De- 
partment. Evidence voluntarily brought 
by some of these dealers is expected to 
result in the indictment of a man known 
as the “fixer” of the milk graft ring. 
This man has eluded the authorities up 
to date. He is said to be a friend of 
Clougher’s. 

Eighteen dealers called by Dr. Harris 

for questioning made charges and coun- 
ter-charges against each other. The in- 
quiry developed that several hundred 
thousand pounds of adulterated butter 
had been sold each week in New York 
for many months past, through conniv- 
ance of crooked Health Department em- 
ployees. 
From 25 to 50 per cent. of the butter 
samples taken by Health Department 
inspectors during the last year were 
found adulterated, Dr. Harris said. This 
was a much larger proportion than was 
found for milk and cream. 


Fifteen Inspectors Suspended 


The number of inspectors suspended 
since the beginning of the investigation 
has reached fifteen and it is expected 
that three more will be suspended this 
week. Commissioner Harris has admit- 
ted that the loss of these inspectors has 
crippled his force, but says he will meet 
the emergency by transferring men from 
other divisions until they can be replac- 
ed by civil service appointments. 

In a beginning of a reorganization in 
the food inspection work, Dr. Harris 
has placed James Thompson at the 
head of a new division called the Dairy 
Products Inspection Division. During 
Clougher’s trial it was brought out that 
inspection of western sources of cream 
had been taken from the regular in- 
spectors under Mr. Thompson and had 
been given to a so called “special service 
squad” who reported to Clougher. 
The discovery of the machinery used 
in adulterating butter in the plants of 
several dairy concerns has led Dr. Har- 
ris to issue a regulation forbidding 











for 


The poultry ration, no less than the dairy ration, 
must have a sufficient content of digestible protein if 
it is to be productive. 


A good many poultry feeders are making the mistake 
of relying upon expensive animal feeds for most of 
their protein. This is unnecessary. The substitution of 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


for 14 or more of the meat scraps or other animal feed 
which is in your ration now, will effect a real saving 
on your feed bill. 


Diamond, though made entirely from corn, carries 4 
times the protein of the whole grain. Diamond carries 
84% total digestible nutrients. Diamond is not too 
coarse nor too fine, but of the right granulation for 
poultry feeding. Diamond has been popular for many 
yearswith gooddairymen. Perhapsyouareoneofthem. 
Feeding Diamond to poultry is not an experiment but 
a sure step toward increased profits. Try it and see. 


Free Service on Rations: We'll 
tell you the best ways to 
feed Diamond with your 
homegrown grains and 
other feeds. 


Write: Ration Service Dept. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
17 Battery Place, N.Y. City 










































40% Protein 









Buy Today . 
AYeantoPay && 


Prepare 
for Winter Profits 


y ffs yx next winter’s profits de- 
nd on plenty of good, sweet, 
juicy "Silage. Your Silage crop is grow- 
i ing. If you don’t provide the Silo Ht 
now, you lose the opportunity for a 1 
whole year — and the profits. 
| Better buy now on the Harder easy- 
payment plan and let your winter 
TWh profits help pay for the new Silo. i 


Write for prices, terms and / 
booklet, “Saving with Silos” 1 


11 Harder Mfg. Corp. nn 
Box F Cobleskill, N. Y. ut} 
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Registered ici, fie’ sass inet | MILK GOAT BUCK KIDS, $15.00 
strains obtainable and prices right. The best Toggenburgs, Grade, Pure. 





dairy concerns to have such equipment. Eygene P. ROGERS, 


breeds for the farmer, gentle and prolific, 
WAYVILLE. KEW YORK S. J. SHARPLES, CENTRE SQUARE, PA, 
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Livestock Nea 


Palmo Midds is Palm Oil from 
British Africa palm trees, plus 
high grade Middlings. Only two 
ingredients, but they mean fatter 
hogs in shorter time, fatter sheep, 
more high test milk, better con- 
ditioned horses, and a poultry 
feed that always produces 
splendid results. 





This great twelve-year old feed runs low 
in morsture and high in solid feed value. 
Expert analysis proves Palmo Midds 


worth one-fiith more than wheat mid- 
diings. Yet it costs you less than mid- 
dlings. The Palm Oil in a single sack of 
Palmo Midds is alone worth $1.75. But 
the Palm Oil costs you nothing and 
increases the feed value of the high 
grade Middlings used. 

Palmo Midds is ideal as a full ration 
or with home grown grains. As a dairy 
feed it increases milk flow and produces 
higher butter fat content. Use Palmo 
Midds and you will make cheap pork. 
Fibre content low—digestible fat high. 
It is the lowest priced high class feed on 
the market. And thousands of feeders 
have proved it by experience. 

Try it! 
For liberal protein, high fat, low fibre 
and little moisture, try a few sacks of 
Palmo Midds. The re ult will surely sur- 
prise you. See your local dealer. If he 
cannot supply you, send us his name 
and we will arrange with him to get 


Paimo Midds to you. 


The Newsome Feed & 
Grain Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


105 Fifteenth St., 

















MILK CANS 





59 MURRAY ST., 


20-30-40 at. 


sizes 
sell only 
of high 


We 
makes 


quality _ yet 


J. S. BIESECKER 


Creamery, Dairy and Dairy Barn 
Equipment 
NEW YORK CITY 
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SHIP YOUR EGGS| 


358 Greenwich St., 


WHITE AND BROWN 


To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
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Deane St., New York 


& EGG CO., 


New York City | 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 
HE following are the June prices 
for milk testing 3% m the basic zone 
of 201-210 miles from New York City: 


2» 
c e = 
° ° 
Es +8  - 
> s a 
co Es c°? 
-—¢@ eo . 
c@ ce co 
Class Oo oo Zo 
1 Fiulid Milk ...... $2.75 $2.80 $2.70 
2 Fiuid Cream ° 1.90 1.90 
2A Fluid Cream 1.68 
2B tce Cream ...eses 1.93 
2C Soft Cheese ....+ 1.88 
3 Evap., Cond., 
Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese .... 1.75 
3A Evap. and 
cond. milk ......-. 1.80 1.80 
3B Milk Powder .... 1.80 1.80 
3C Hard Cheese .... 1.7 
+ Butter and 
American cheese Based on New 


York City Market quotations on 


butter and American cheese. 
The Class 1 price for June, 1925, League and 
Sheffield, was $2.33; Non-pool $2.23. 
fhe above prices in each class are not 








receives. The 
dealer is the 
average. 


the final prices the farmer 
final price received from the 
result of the weighted 

Interstate Producers 


Interstate Milk Producers As- 
(Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philaaelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
the price 1s $2.29. 


BUTTER MARKET FIRMER 


The 


sociation 


CREAMERY June 22 
SALTED June 22 June 15 1925 
Higher 

than extra 4124-4244 4134-42'4 43 -43'5 


Extra (92 sc) 41 
84-91 score 36 


-4114 41 -4114 -42\/2 
-4034 36! >-4054 39! 2-42 


Lower G'd's 34 -35'2 35 -36 38 -39 
The butter market turned decidedly 
following the stubborn market 


hirmer 
+} ‘ ' 


characterized the week ending the 


19th During that 


week receipts were 
very heavy and buyers had a slight ad- 
vantage which they endeavored to make 
the most ol However, there was e€x- 
tremely stubborn resistence to any 


iurth decline below 4034¢ for extras 
(92 score) and there the market held. 
the resistence on the part of the re- 
ceivers was indicative ot the confidence 
in the situation. On the 19th the air 
began to clear and a firmness crept in 
steadily gaining over the week-end and 


becomung more apparent on the 2lst 
and 22nd with extras finally settling at 
41 to 41'4c. Receivers are not prone 
to push the market much harder being 
content to keep stocks moving in view 
of the extremely heavy receipts which 
prove without a doubt that we are now 
at the peak of the flush. 
CHEESE CONTINUES UPWARD 
STATE June 22 
FLATS June 22 June 15 1925 
Fresh fancy 217,-23 21'5-22'2 22 -24 
Fresh av'ge —-—— — 21'>- 
Held fancy 27 -28 27 -28 27 -27'2 
Held av'ge ..26 -26'2 26 -26'2 26 -26'2 
| cheese market continues to gam 
lowly but surely. We are still slightly 
bel the market of a year ago. But 
n we consider the enormous storage 
cks on hand which are about 80U0,000 
pounds above the 1925 figures, we are 
a relatively firm position. This fact 
trengthened when we consider the 
movement is only about 
t was a year ago. Produc 
n N« York State behind last 
ures and buyers are competing 
ily f he small up-state make 
t! resu that the market here in 
East is slightly above par with W1s- 
‘ Faking all tl factors into 
‘ the outlook 1 consider- 
er than a couple of months 


BROWN EGGS HIGHER 


NEARBY June 22 
WHITE June 22 June 15 1925 
Selected Extras 38 -39 38 «-39 44-45 
Av’ge Extras 36-37 36 «-370—Cts«441-43 
Extra Firsts 34 -35 34-35 37-40 
Firsts 32! 5-33! > 32'2-3342 34-36 
Gathered .......31 +35 31 -35 34-39 
Pullets 32 =e 32 - _-- 
BROWNS 
Fancy 35 39 34 -38 _—- 

| outstanding feature ot the mar 
ket during the past week has been the 
latively higher market on brown eggs 
Real fancy browns have been consist- 
entl vher and in slight demand. Near 


by whites have been in fair supply right 
along and the market has been more or 
less irregular. 

Your reporter has been down in the 
market and in a number of instances 
buyers who made returns on the basis 
of 34c for average round lots were will- 
ing to take a straight 2-cent loss in 
order to move stocks. Quite a bit of 
stock has been going into storage on 
the part of buyers who preferred to take 
a chance on a long hold rather than to 
take their loss now. 


BROILER MARKET BREAKS 


FOWLS June 22 
June 22 June 15 1925 
Colored ..ccsescess - 29-32 -30 
Leghorns ....ee-.. -_- 31-32 26-27 
BROILERS 
Colored ...cceeesss 33-37 35-45 37-40 
Leghorns ..... . 25-30 25-30 30-36 
On the 22nd the broiler market suf- 


fered a severe 
the heavy 


break due primarily to 
receipts. During the week 
ending the 26th it was estimated that 
there would be at least 200 cars arriv- 
ing up to Friday night. On top of this 


the demand has not been extremely 
active with natural consequence. Fancy 
large colored broilers were just about 


turning at 37c with a 3c-premium being 
paid for Plymouth Rocks. Leghorns 
went as low as 25c. Your reporter con- 
sulted one of the best authorities in the 
market and although he was much dis- 
couraged over the turn in the market 
he expressed the conviction that he con- 
fidently expected an improvement be- 
fore the advent of the Fourth of July 
trade. There are still four or five days 
ior the market to regain strength. How- 
ever, it is very evident that there are 
going to be heavy carryovers from the 


26th to the 28th. Western shippers 
made sure that they would hit the mar- 
ket early in contrast to the Decoration 
Day trade, when they landed late. 
FEEDS AND GRAINS 
FUTURES Last 
(4t Chicage) June 22 June 15 Year 
TONE sccceondneces: 1.377% 1.40% 1.55% 
| gS cera tee 69'4 .71% 1.04% 
| Ih eaeietaeleseeeete .. 39% .42 47% 
CASH GRAINS 
(4t New York) 
Wheat No. 2 Red -1.72% 1.73¥%— 2.012 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. .... .84'% -854_ 1.26 
Oats No. 2 . . 61 -52 -59'2 
FEEDS June 19 
(At Buffalo) June 19 June 12 1925 
PO WORD ecccesses 30.50 26.00 —_— 
Sp’g Bran ........ 25.00 31.00 _— 
Oe GOR ccccececa 26.50 28.00 _—- 
Stand’d Mids ...... 25.00 26.00 _— 
Soft W. Mids ...... 31.00 32.00 —_— 
Flour Mids . -29.00 29.00 _—_ 
Red Dog .. .. 33.00 33.50 _— 
Wh. Hominy cocees 28.25 29.00 —_ 
Yel. Hominy ....... 28.25 33.50 —— 
Corn Meal ....... 30.50 —_ _— 
Giuten Feed 37.25 37.25 —— 
Gluten Meal ........ 47.25 47.25 — 
36% C. S. Meal 35.50 35.00 — 
41% C. S. Meal 38.50 38.00 — 
43°, C. S. Meal 40.00 39.50 _ 
34% O. P. Linseed 
Oil Meal ..... .47.00 46.50 _— 
MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 
Che hve cait market has turned con- 
siderably weaker and values are from 
50c to e dollar below a week ago. Only 


the very choicest marks will bring $14 
per hundred with most of the receipts 
selling anywhere from $11 to $13.50. 
Live lambs are meeting a good mar- 
ket, bringing $17. <A lot of stock is sell- 
ing at slightly lower figures, however, 
while occasionally a car of strictly choice 


stock has turned at $17.50. 
Live hogs are meeting a steady mar- 


ket with unchanged prices. Fortunately 
receipts have been light because the de- 


mand has slowed up somewhat. York- 
ers weighing from 100 to 150 pounds 
are still bringing from $15 to $15.75 
with heavier weights up to 200 pounds 
ranging from $14.50 to $14.75. Marks 
over 200 pounds are selling around 
$13.75 to $14.50. 

Country dressed veal is in about the 


same position it was about a week ago. 
However, the market is ruling firmer 
and top quotations we reported are more 
easily obtainable, primes ranging from 
17 to 18c with common to gvod stock 
anywhere from 12 to 18c. 


HAY SLIGHTLY EASIER 


The hay market has eased off a little 
from the strong position it held for the 
last few weeks. Offerings have been 
more liberal and buyers have been more 
critical and reluctant to pay top quota- 


tions. There is a good demand for top 


grades which are extremely scarce but 
undergrades are moving very slowly. 
No. 1 is scarce and worth $30 when it 
shows up with No. 2 anywhere from $28 
to $29. No. 1 alfalfa ranges from $30 
to $31. 


POTATOES HOLD FIRM 


The potato market holds firm in spite 
of liberal arrivals from North Carolina 
and Virginia. The Eastern Shore has 
started to ship and their fancy Red 
Stars have been bringing $6.75 a barrel. 
The best Carolinas can do is around 
$6.50. These are of course, for the 
fanciest marks, the average of the mar- 
ket running from 25 to 50c lower. The 
South Carolind deal is done and the 
trade is gradually moving northward. 

Advices that we have been able to 
obtain indicate that the crop is going 
to move into the North Atlantic states 
in a very good condition and meet a 
good market. Virginia and the Eastern 


Shore have got a very good crop, not 
over heavy. The Jersey crop is light 
but of very high quality. Of course, 


everything depends on the weather but 
it looks as though the deal is going to 
move into the northern states in a 
strong condition, much as it did a year 
ago. We all realize however, that mos 
anything can happen between now and 
digging time but the outlook is good. 


BEANS UNCHANGED 


The bean market has not changed te 
any marked degree since our last re- 
port, quotations are as follows: Mar- 


rows $6.50 to $7.50, peas $4.50 to $5.23, 
red kidneys $8.75 to $9.50, white kidneys 
$6.25 to $6.85. It will be observed that 
the change has been in white kidneys, 
the very choicest grades of which have 
advanced 10c per hundred. 


Seasonable Crop Talks 


(Continud from page 5) 





applied when the vines are from 8 to 16 


inches high and again every 10 to 1% 
days. Weather conditions may affec: 
this. Blight spreads rapidly during 
warm rainy days. The spray sticks to 


the leaves for time but for com- 
plete control new growth must be cow 


ered with a film of bordeaux as it ap- 
° 


some 


pears. 


Buckwheat A Good Emergency 
Crop 

UCKWHEAT 
referred to as 

will turn into cash within three 
after planting.” As a crop, it has its 
good pvuints, not the least of which is 
that it will grow on land which fails to 
produce crops of some of our more wide 


has been frequently 
“the only crop that 


months 


ly advertised cereals. 

Buckwheat is able 
a relatively unsoluble 
makes it a good crop to 
cleared land. It grows so rank that 
weeds find it difficult to compete with 
it and there is something about the crop 
which always seems to leave the land in 
a particularly friable condition. Some 
fertilizer is practically always used but 
frequently it is of low grade. Acid 
phosphate will, perhaps, pay as well as 
anything. The ground sowed to buck- 
wheat is commonly heavy and the clay 
contains a good supply of potash. Too 
much nitrogen makes the crop lodgé 
and so the principal need of the crop is 
for phosphorus. 

The States of New York and Penn- 
sylvania produce two-thirds of the buck- 
wheat grown in this country. Although 
the total production is very small when 
compared to that of other cereals, the 
crop will no doubt continue to be an im- 
portant cash crop on many hill farms in 
these states. It also fits in well in an 
emergency on valley farms and the flour 
itself is the “real thing” when it comes 
to pancakes. There is nothing “just as 
The return per acre is not high 
cost of growing is also low. 
bushels per acre is about the 
yield, though thirty is not un- 


to use minerals ir 
state which 


use on newly 


good.” 

but the 
Twenty 
average 
common. 
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Among the Farmers 


Resolutions Passea at D. L. C. A. Annual Meeting 


ESOLUTIONS were adopted at the 

annual Dairymen’s League meeting 

at Buffalo touching on the following 
subjects: 

1. Favoring the retention of the office 
of sub-district president. 

2. Prescribing the manner of electing 
members of the resolutions committee 
and favoring a meeting by them two 
days before the annual meeting so that 
mimeographed copies of the resolutions 
will be in the hands of all delegates at 
the annual meeting. 

3. In appreciation of the efforts of 
John D. Miller in increasing the tariff 
on butter. 

4+. Endorsing the Lenroot-Taber bill 
which will require the same inspection 
of milk and cream produced in foreign 
countries and imported to this country 
as are required of domestic producers. 

5. Commending the work of the mem- 
bership auditing committee. 

o. Ratifying and confirming the acts 
ot the directors, officers and executive 
committee and expressing the apprecia- 
tion and confidence of the members in 
the officers, directors and executive com- 
miitee. 

. Congratulatting Health Commis- 
sioner Louis Harris for his efforts to se- 
eure for New York City a milk supply 
of the greatest purity and highest qual- 
ity and pledging him the support of the 
organization and individual dairymen 
and their cooperation in maintaining the 
quality of milk and assuring him that 
the present New York milk shed can 
maintain at all times an ample supply 
for the city’s needs. 

8. Suggesting a suitable observance 
on October 1, 1926, of the tenth anni- 
versary of the 1916 milk strike. 

%. Paying tribute to “that great and 
unassuming man who aided us in the 
hour of need, our departed friend, Albert 
Manning.” 

10. Providing that the 1927 annual 
meeting be held at Binghamton, N. Y. 


An Exposition On Wheels 

ARM people along many different 

railroads throughout the East will 
have an opportunity this fall for visiting 
a remarkable and unusual industrial 
agricultural exposition on wheels. This 
will consist of a train containing fifteen 
exhibit cars traveling over sections of 
New York, western Vermont, New Jer- 
sey and eastern Pennsylvania, making 
sixty exhibition stops. The first stop 
on Monday, September 27, will be at 
Paterson, New Jersey. The tour will 
end on December 4, at Wallkill, New 
York. 

The train will contain exhibits of 
special interest to farmers, dairymen, 
fruit growers, livestock and poultry 
raisers, and housewives. The latest and 
best exhibits will be shown of fertilizer, 
roofing, plumbing fixtures, paint and 
varnish, tractors, wire fencing, milking 
machines, electric fixtures, washing ma- 
chines, seeds, fruit packages, pumps, 
and, as the auction bills say, “other 
things too numerous to mention.” 

Further particulars and the schedule 
will be announced in AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST later. The exhibit is under 
the direction of the Traveling Exhibi- 
tion Corporation, of which Albert R. 
Rogers is President and Mr. R. W. 
Quackenbush as General Agricultural 
Agent of the New York Central Rail- 
road. 





Canandaigua Milking Shorthorn 
Sale 


A’ the Canandaigua Milking Short- 

horn Sale on June 3rd, fourteen 
cows averaged $96, seven bull calves 
averaged $86, and seven heifer calves 
averaged $75. Frank Brundage of Bath, 
N. Y., was the heaviest buyer, taking 


four head, including Cinderella Clay, the 
cow that topped the sale at $155. Two 
animals also went to the Donald Wood- 
ward herd at LeRoy, N. Y. Most of 
the buyers were New York State breed- 
ers. 


In spite of a cold stormy day and the 


depression following a late spring, the . 


crowd on the Canandaigua’ Fair 
Grounds, proved without doubt the 
growing interest in Milking Shorthorns. 





New Jersey Has Farmer Owned 
Market 

New Jersey fruit and vegetable grow- 
ers have organized the North Shore 
Market Growers Cooperative Associa- 
tion and have opened the first large 
scale market owned entirely by farmers 
in New Jersey. The market is located 
near Bradley Beach and covers two 
acres. The association will grade all 
produce sold so that no inferior produce 
is released under its name. 

The manager of the association is L. 
B. Lincoln. The officers are: president, 
James Ketchum, West Farms; vice- 
president, J. H. Morris, Farmingdale; 
treasurer, Howard M. Slocum, Belmar; 
and secretary, C. S. Farming- 
dale. The directors are: Elias Kesler, 
Allenwood, Martin Nist, Farmingdale, 
Harry Martin, Lendola, Leslie Ulich, 
Colts Neck, Rinold Heidenreich, Farm- 
ingdale, Dominicko Maida, Eatontown, 
and Charles Bowne, Wayside. 


Roselle, 





New York Refuses Recognition 
to New Registry Association 

ENNSYLVANIA, Ohio, Michigan, 

Maryland and Minnesota have al- 
ready refused to accept registration of 
an animal with the recently formed Hol- 
stein Friesian Registry Association Inc. 
of Harrisburg, Pa., as a basis for paying 
indemnity for T. B. 

New York State is the latest to join 
this list. Assistant Commissioner, H. 
J. Henry of the Department of Farms 
and Markets stated that only one such 
animal had come to their attention and 
that after investigation they had decided 
that the certificate of registry did not 
prove “beyond reasonable doubt” that 
the animal was pure bred. 


WGY Agricultural 
July 5 
OR the convenience of the farmers 
within listening distance of WGY, 
the Sechenectady station will in future 
broadcast the weather forecast at 12:01, 
eastern standard time, instead of 11:45, 
a. m. as in the past. 

G. W. Peck, of the New York State 
College of Agriculture will discuss thin- 
ning as a means of improving the quality 
of apples during the farm program of 
WGY, Monday night, July 5. A. A. Han- 
sen, of Purdue University will give an 
address on “More Weeds than Grass.” The 
program will also include a progress talk, 
the weekly crop summary, by the New 
York State department of farms and mar- 
kets and news items, furnished by the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





Program 





Farmer’s Meetings 


July 15—Demonstration at 9 A. M. of 
garden tractors, cultivators, orchard 
dusters and wood saws at the State 
Institute of Applied Agriculture at 
Farmingdale, L. I. 

August 7—Greene County Farm Bur- 
eau Picnic at Cole’s Glen Lake. 





We still have a few copies of the 
Reference number of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
Turist. They will be sent to those sending 
in requests for them as long as the supply 
lasts. 
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pays them to do so. 


all digestible. 


lower cost per gallon. 


fed the following mash: 


Meal, 100 Ibs.; 


layers. 


ply it. 
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| The Pretein Feed That 


For nearly forty years Corn Gluten Feed has 
been recognized as the feed which always supplies 
total digestible nutrients at the lowest cost. 


In New York where feed costs must be watched 
very closely, the dairymen are feeding 
tons of Corn Gluten Feed per year because it 


Corn Gluten Feed contains 
tein, also valuable minerals and vitamines. 
This is why it produces more milk at a 


For Feeding Poultry 


Corn Gluten Feed is just as good for poultry. 
J. C. Dunn of Waterford, Conn., fed a bunch of cockerels 
two months and they averaged 6.8 Ibs. when dressed. He 


Corn Gluten Feed, 300 Ibs.; Corn Meal, 100 
Ibs.; Ground Oats, 75 Ibs.; Middlings, 200 Ibs.; 
beef scrap, 100 lbs.; salt, 5 Ibs. 
wonderful mash for market fowls or developing early 


A Good Book For You 


Read the experience of practical feeders as given in 
our new 64-page book, “The Gospel of Good Feeding,” 
which we will be glad to send you, free of charge. 

Buy Corn Gliten Feed from your dealer. 
not sell it any manufacturer will be glad to sup- 
But write for the book today. 


Ask for Bulletin 5- E 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers @ 
Feed Research Department 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 
208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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FEEDING PIGS 


PIGS FOR SALE 
FEEDING PIGS either Chester and Yorkshire 


cross, or Berkshire and Chester 
cross, 6 to 7 weeks old, $6.50 each; 8 to 9 weeks old, 
$7.00 each. Good healthy stock, free from disease, the 
kind of pigs that make good porkers. Also 35 Pure bred 
Chesters, $7.50 each. 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed 

Shipping crates supplied free. Will ship any number of 
either lots C. 0. D. which enables you to examine pigs at 
your depot, and if they prove unsatisfactory op arrival 
return at my expense. 
A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., 

Tel. Wob. 1415 





WOBURN, MASS. 





Feeding Pigs for Sale 


Chester and Yorkshire cross and Chester and 
Berkshire cross, 7 weeks old, $6.50 each; 9 week 
old pigs, $7 each. Also some nice Chester pigs 
Al stock. Barrows, Sows or Boars, 7 weeks old, 
$7.50 each. Sold to you on approval, and if you 
are not satisfied with them after you have them 
10 days, return them at my expense and your 
money will be refunded. Sold C. O. D. No 
charge for crating. Guarantee safe delivery. 

MICHAEL LUX, 9 Lynn Street, Woburn, Mass. Box 149. 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 
Cross between Chester and Berkshire and Yorkshire ano 
Chester cross pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old, $6.50 each. 8 to 
9 weeks old, $6.75 each. All good feeding pigs. Also 50 
pure Chester White barrows, boars or sows, 6 weeks old, 
$7.50 each. 

SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
No charge for shipping crates. I ship all pigs C. 0. D. to 
you on approval, and if you can not examine pigs at 
your depot, keep them a week, and if noi satisfactory. 
return pigs at my expense and your money will be returned. 
WALTER LUX, 388 Salem Street, Woburn, Mass. Tel. 0086 


PIGS FOR SALE Size, quality, breeding and 

good feeding pigs, big type 
stock. Pigs 7 weeks old, $6.50 each. Bigs 9 
weeks old $6.75 each. Will ship from 1 to 100 
C.0O.D. Weep them a week or 10 days and if not 
satisfactory, return pigs at my expense and get 
your money back, or you have the privilege of 
returning them from your depot if you are not 
satisfied. Purebred pigs, Chester or Duroc Sows,. 
unrelated Boars, or Barrow pigs, 7 weeks old, 








CLOVER HILL FARM, R. F. D., Box 48, WOBURN, MASS. 








A PUREBRED | 
HOLSTEIN BULL 


We Offer 


FisHKILL MAID HENGERVELD INKA 
Born April 8, 1926 
Fishkill Maid Hengerveld Inka is out 
of a daughter of Dutchland Colantha 
Sir Inka, one of the best sons of thai 
great milk sire, Colantha Johanna 
Lad. - 

The sire is from a large record 
daughter of King Segis Pontiac 
Hero, who is a full brother to the 
noted King Segis Pontiac Count. 

The price of this bull is $100 F.O.B. 
Brinckerhoff. He 
time. Dairymen’s League Certificates 
will be accepted in part payment. 
Write for further particulars to 


FISHKILL FARMS 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Owner 
Hopewell Junction, 
Dutchess County, N. Y. 


can be bought on 














TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 


We are offering 20 heifers ranging from 3 
months to 20 months old. Nearly all are from 
Register of Merit dams, and several are already 
bred to a beautiful son ‘of the White Cid. They 
are priced for quick sale. ‘Phone or write for 
more complete description. 


THE TAYLOR FARM 


Delaware Co. Stamford, New York 








When writing advertisers 





Be sure to say that you saw it 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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Gently he smiled. ‘Poor Myrtle! The 
choice is difficult, I know. At least, I hope 
I hope you would not lightly sacri- 
fice it in your ser And then he 
changed his tone, to one of argument, as if 


1t 1S 


vice.” 


ill his purpose were disinterestedly to help 


rer in the parlous choice with which she 


was confronted ‘Listen, Myrtle. You 
say that I am here to spy. jut to spy 
out what? What can I learn here that we 
lo not already know? What information 


that I may bear back to Prevost can affect 


that which is inevitably to happen?’ 


‘What is to happen she asked him 
breathless! 

He made a little gesture of pity for a 
blindness that could not perceive what he 
had to tell 

‘At Savannah, Prevost ‘s in sufficient 

wth now to drive throvgh to Charics 

| n when he p What is there to 
thstand him? \ handful of steady 
Continentals and a rabble of undiciplined 
militia led by an incompetent commander. 
Yet to make quite sure, Prevost awaits 
einforcements. In a month, perhaps, in 


‘And I 


now. 


done tell you 
I was carried away by an impulse 


have wrong to 


God knows I have 
n the past. For- 


I should have resisted. 
resisted it often enough 


give me.’ 


‘Oh, what am I to do? What am I to 
do?’ She was white to the lips in her 
emotion and distress. ‘She crushed fist 


into palm, and wrung her hands in an 
agony of doubt and indecision. 

‘Do?’ he said. ‘Why, that, at least, is 
Repay the debt that lies between 
me and Harry Latimer. 


simple 
Give me the same 
respite that I gave him. Leave to depart. 
He had forty-eight hours through 
intervention. Twenty-four will suffice for 
[f I am not gone by to-morrow, then 


Am I 


my 


me 
denounce 
isking too 


‘No, no, 


me to vour Governor. 
Mm Weis 
She faltered and 
paused, looking at him in distraction. ‘If 
: if I this... 088 EF le 
now, and say no word to any one 
pledged me your word 


much? 
Robert.’ 
do you go 
will 
vou, side, 
that you will not return to Charles Town 
or attempt to hold communication with my 


on your 








What Happened in 


the Story Thus Far 


LJARRY LATIMER, a wealthy young tobacco planter of South Carolina is a 


leader in the Colonial party. 


His political leanings are responsible for the 


breaking of his engagement to Myrtle Carey, the daughter of Sir Andrew Carey, 


a staunch Tory. 
faces arrest. 
if he will leave Charles Town 
Latimer into an unfair duel. 


Mandeville, a distant relative of Myrtle’s and the British Governor’s aide. 


Because of his rebellious activities in Charles Town, Latimer 
Myrtle relents and her love rekindled, she consents to marry him 

Their marriage infuriates Sir Andrew who forces 
Carey’s fury is further aroused by Captain Robert 


Lati- 


mer foils the plot by not returning Carey’s shot in the duel, thereby preventing 
further challenges and attempts on his life by Carey. Under these circumstances 
Myrtle and Harry leave for his plantation in the back country. 


War breaks out. 


The Governor and Mandeville flee. 


Latimer is soon re- 


called to Charles Town and is given a commission in the army of South Carolina. 
The Tories in Charles Town burn his home and Myrtle goes to live at the home 


of Gen. 


Moultrie, Harry’s superior officer. 


Rutledge, the Colonial Gdvernor, 


questions the wisdom of this since Myrtle has been seen visiting her father’s 


home where there is a mysterious visitor 
p2netrates the disguise of Jonathan Neild 
ville. 


by the name of Jonathan Neild. Myrtle 
and discovers that he is Robert Mande- 








two months at most, he will move And 
then it will be a march. Nothing more 
Within two months the British Southern 
\rmy will be in Charles Town. Be quite 


For there is nothing to dis- 


that I 


sure of that 


anything 


pute our passage Can 
might have gleaned here—assuming that I 
im, indeed, the spy you insist upon think- 


ing me—alter or avert that fact? Answer 
the question for Myrtle. Ask 
vourself what advantage to your husband's 
result. from handing me over to 
hanged. And ask yourself at 
the same time, if it might not be well in 


yourself, 


sick can 


he shot or 


the hour when Prevost arrives that you 
hould have in his immediate following a 
fr nd is devoted ind loval as myself I 
have saved your hushand aforetime, Myrtle, 


though you may little have guessed quite 
all that I was sacrificing when I did so.’ 
‘Sacrificine ? What do you mean? What 
sacrifice ?” 
He pondered a m took the 
[t could do no harm, and it might 


ment, then 


} ul r¢ 

erve his desperate turn. His knowledge 
»f humanity assured him that the woman 
did not live who could listen unmoved to 


in avowal of love 

‘IT mean, Myrtle, that you were, and still 

dearer to me than anything in all this 

‘rid. In those ofd happy days here in 
Charles Town, when first I knew you, when 
I was so often in your company at Fair- 
grove, the world became for Robert Man- 
very different place from 
thing that it had ever been before or that 
it could ever be again. Yet I, who would 
have given my life for you, loved you so 
1 tedly, so selfishly, that I gladly gave 
life to another man so that he might rob 
me of That was because . . 

‘Don't, Robert!’ 

It was like a ery of pain, and instantly 
The glow passed from 
his face as if he had put on a mask. Im- 
passive once more, his head slightly bowed, 
he stood before her. 

‘Robert. I never 
lreamed 


deville a any- 


you 


bedient he ceased 


knew... I never 


father while the war lasts? Will you do 
that?’ 
‘Not to return, yes. I pledge you my 


But as to hold- 


’ 


word freely and sincerely. 
ing communication with your father 

‘You must promise that, too. You must. 
It is the least, the very least, upon which 
I can concede so much.’ 


He bowed his head. .‘Very well. I 
promise it. I will leave to-night.’ 

This vou will remember, had happened 
an gw ago, whilst Harry Latimer was 
with % loultrie at Purysburg. 

CHAPTER VI 
Prevost’s ADVANCE 


NAOULTRIE went home from his inter- 

view with Rutledge, through a street 
with an activity very 
which it had been 
the scene in the old days. And it wore a 
different aspect in itself. The devastating 
fire of two years ago, which had devoured 
the its foot, left a wide gap 
through which there was a clear view of 
the Bay and its shipping 

Soldiers thronged the thoroughfare: raw 
recruits from the country on their way out 
to the race-course to be drilled, trailing a 
brass field piece after them; men from the 
battery on Hadrell’s Point, men up in town 
from Fort Moultrie, which was now gar- 
risoned by Marion’s force; rangers, in- 
fantrymen, artillerymen, and engineers; a 
few Continentals with the formidable, com- 
petent air of veteran soldiers, and a pre- 
ponderance of militia, than whom no men 
could have looked less military. 

And woven into this warlike pattern 
were the ordinary townsfolk: a few fine 
ladies, escorted by officers, women of the 
humbler class escorting the rank and file; 
with here and there an elderly prosperous 
planter, too old or too loyal in principles to 
don a uniform and take the field. 

Some wore anxious faces. But in the 
main the crowd was gay and light-hearted. 
The clouds of war were as yet remote. 
The invader’s only attempt to set foot on 


that 
different 


seething 


that of 


was 
from 


houses at 


Carolinian soil had been whipped back by 
Moultrie, and whilst it was already known 
to be Prevost’s intention to march on 
Charles Town, yet it was also known that 
General Lincoln was in sufficient force at 
Purysburg to hold him. Moultrie’s con- 
fident assurance that the British would have 
to ask leave to cross the Savannah had 
been communicated .2 the people, and was 
unquestioningly accept. 1 by them. 

It was the dinner hour when the Gen- 
eral reached home, and he found Myrtle 
and Harry awaiting him to go to table. 

Not until dinner was at an end, and the 
decanters, which Moultrie eyed fondly, but 
from which his gout debarred him, were 
on the board, did he broach the matter, 
fatuous though he deemed it, that was agie 
tating Rutledge 

“Myrtle, my dear, [ hear that you are at 
last reconciled with your father.’ 


She faced him, with a frank, opea 
smile 

‘Yes. I have just been telling Harry, 
and she looked fondly up at her slim, 


straight husband standing immediately be- 
hind her chair. ‘And it has made me so 
happy, General. It brought me a 
peace that has been absent from my heart 


has 


for years. For although latterly custon 
was dulling the ache, still the ache was 
ever there, underneath all.’ 

‘T am glad, child, and so will vou be 
Harry , 

‘Indeed, I am. Nothing since our mar- 
riage has made me happier than this 
knowledge.’ 

‘But Sir Andrew has not yet made his 


peace with you?’ 

Myrtle did not give him time to answer. 

“That will come, General. I am sure it 
will come. Down in his heart my father 
has already loved Harry, and it is my hope 
that presently, perhaps when this dreadful 
war is over, he will take him back inte 
his affection.’ 

Moultrie mumbled amiabilities, and drag- 
ged up a foot-stool to ease his foot that 
was partucularly troublesome to-day. Then, 
rather ashamed of himself, and _ fecling 
singularly mean, but true to his promise to 
Rutledge, he set himself further to ques- 
tion her, a cloak of interest upon his prys 
ing intentions. 

‘Tell me how it about, my 
Did you take your courage in both hands 
and go to him, or did he bend his stiff old 
neck at last, and send for you?’ 

With the same candour as before, she 
gave him the story of how the event had 
been brought about by Dr. Parker. 

‘I see,’ said Moultrie, when she had done, 
‘Well, well! I am glad it should end so.” 
He helped himself to leaf from the box 
Harry pushed towards him. Whilst filling 
his pipe, he went probing on with a skill 
in masking his approach which filled him 
at once with self-admiration and disgust. 
‘Odd how the habits of a lifetime cling! 
No sooner has the old man _ recovered 
strength enough than his thoughts and such 
energy as he commands must be turning te 


came dear. 


trade again.’ 

‘Yes,’ 
rare medicine to him. 
restored him wonderfully.’ 

‘It must ha’ done to enable him to bé 
transacting business in person as I am told 
he is doing.’ Moultrie lighted his pipe 
from the kindled taper. Casually he asked: 
‘Have you met many of his trader friend# 
on your visits to him?’ 


‘And it has been a 
The occupation hag 


she agreed. 


‘I have seen a few of them,’ she replied 
as casually, 

‘There’s a Quaker who comes to sell hint 
tobacco. A fellow from Virginia, I amt 
told. Have you ever met him there?’ 

Was it mere chance that her eyes fefl 
away from his own at that moment? And 
was it merely his fancy that the movement 
of her bosom became perceptible an instant 
later? Was there really a pause, or did 
it merely seem so to his ears that were 
straining so keenly for the answer? Those 
questions he asked himself with the instan- 


(Continued om page 13) 
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Without a doubt this has 
tuberculosis work. 
There is, however, enough facts when 
they are once clearly understood by 
dairymen which speak so strongly for 
themselves that there is no need of ex- 
aggeration or misrepresentation. 


membership. 
happened in the 


In years past, there has been a feeling 
on the part of many that the test was 
not honestly conducted. Some herds, 
notably one near Syracuse, had a bad 
reputation. Perhaps the veterinarian 
was honest; perhaps he was not. At 
least it is a fact that there is much less 
chance for dishonesty now under the 
accredited herd plan and the area plan 
than formerly. ” 

Without a doubt also there has been 
dishonest farmers who have had their 
cattle tested with the hope that they 
would get more than they were worth 
from the state and federal indemnities. 
In other words, they tested merely to 
“sell” their cows to the state. As long 
as human nature is as it is, there will 
always be a dishonest few who will take 
advantage of every opportunity to cheat, 
and in years past, there has been some 
opportunity for this in tuberculosis 
work. However whatever a man’s mo- 
tives are he is not dishonest if he fol- 
lows all the regulations. 

Dishonesty is not likely under the 
accredited herd and area plans. Under 
the area plan all of the neighbors are 
in the same work. They know each 
others’ cows and their approximate 
values, and any dishonesty would very 
quickly be apparent. Moreover, in the 
area work, there is much closer super- 
vision from the start to the finish of 
the testing by the local and state author- 
ities than ever before. 

Most scientists are agreed that there 
has never been any eviglence in any way, 
shape or manner that tuberculin lis 
any permanent effect, injurious or oth- 
erwise, upon healthy animals. 

The answer is that it will and does 
attack children, but that it scldom has 


Is the Tuberculin Test Reliable? 


(Continued from page 3) 


any effect upon adults. Dr. V. M. Park- 
inson, Superintendent of the Pine Crest 
Sanitorium, in New York State, states 
that with children under the age of 5, 
61 per cent of cervical (glands of the 
neck), 58 per cent of abdominal tuber- 
culosis, 66 per cent of generalized tuber- 
culosis and meningitis and of alimentary 
origin, are caused by bovine virus. In- 
vestigations have shown that 18.4 per 
cent of the children under ten years of 
age who died of tuberculosis or other 
causes were infected with bovine tuber- 
cle bacilli. In a series of cervical gland 
cases investigated, 71.4 per cent of the 
children under ten years, 38.5 per cent 
of those between ten and fifteen years, 
and 29.6 per cent of persons over fif- 
teen were found to have been infected 
with bovine tubercle bacilli. In adults, 
fatal bovine infection, if it does occur 
at all, is so rare that it is of very little 
significance. Only in children under 
five years of age are the bovine bacilli 
apt to cause disease. 

The Niagara County Farm Bureau 
made a little investigation of what be- 
came of the milk of 292 tubercular 
cows of that county before these cows 
were eliminated from the herds. They 
were in two townships and the milk 
from these herds was consumed by 142 
rural families without any safeguards. 
It was also going to hundreds of fam- 
ilies in the rural villages and the cities 
of Niagara County. 

“It is impossible,” says the state- 
ment, “to get accurate figures as to how 
many individuals may have been expos- 
ed to bovine tuberculosis through milk 
from these herds, but as milk is largely 
mixed from many herds by milk distrib- 
utors, it is probable that this milk in 
small quantities reached thousands of 
consumers both on farm and in _ the 
city.” 

Next week the question of the apprais- 
al of twhercular animals and the in- 
demnity received for them will be dis- 
cussed. 





“I Made up My Mind Not to be Discouraged” 


(Continued from page 3) 


quired. Cull beans are purchased and 
fed to brood sows and ewes during the 
winter. 

Six cows are kept, the milk is separat- 
ed and butter is made. Mr. Gruschow 
has no silos and feels that the cost of 
filling them is excessive. Alfalfa hay is 
practically the only roughage they get. 
An unlimited supply of cold water to 
keep the cream cool comes from a 
spring back on the hill. It comes with 
such force that the flow is used to run 
a water motor to run the churn and 
washing machine. The overflow runs 
to the barnyard. 

The principal sources of income from 
animals is from the hogs and sheep al- 
ready mentioned. The wool is pooled 
with the New York State Sheep Grow- 
ers Cooperative. The cash crops grown 
are potatoes, wheat and some alfalfa. 

In addition to doing pioneer work in 
raising alfalfa, I learned that tubercw- 
losis eradication work was started at a 
farm bureau meeting at his home as 
well as the work of woodchuck eradica- 
tion. Mr. Gruschow’s willingness to 
spend time in showing me about the 
farm and his evident enthusiasm and 
pride in his work gave me a very pleas- 
ant afternoon, I did not blame him for 
being enthusiastic. He bought the farm 
eleven years ago. He and Mrs. Grus- 
chow have very nearly paid for it and in 
addition its market value is at least dou- 
ble the price paid for it. They value 
it at $20,000. Not so bad for eleven 
years. 

The house is a fine old building and 
has been improved by the addition of a 
front porch, the installation of running 
water, a bathroom and a gas furnace. 
A gas well was recently drilled on the 


farm and although there is not enough 
gas to pay to pipe it to the village, there 
is plenty for the use of the farm. All 
of the buildings were roofed soon after 
the farm was purchased and the shin- 
gles for the roofs were sawed on the 
farm. The roof on the main barn has 
been raised to make more room for al- 
falfa, a case where alfalfa literally “rais- 
ed the roof.” 

The barnyard is enclosed by sheds 
which are used te house the ewes dur- 
ing the winter while the brood sows are 
allowed the range of the open space in 
the center. 

The investment in tools and equip- 
ment is not as large as on many farms 
of equal size and yet this does not mean 
that the work is done in the hardest 
way. The fields are rather steep and 
so a-tractor is not used. Late in the 
afternoon of the day I was there it stop- 
ped raining and I noted that the hired 
man started out to drag with a four 
horse team. The farm is equipped with 
a stationary gas engine which is used 
for belt power. 

As might be gathered from what I 
have already written, this is a diversified 
business of a type not common in the 
neighborhood. It has good size, good 
yields and efficient management. Per- 
haps it would not be possible for every- 
one in the neighborhood to follow all of 
Mr. Gruschow’s methods. They have 
followed some of them and the results 
he has secured show that they are the 
right methods for him. He has increas- 
ed the fertility of the soil, has cleared 
brush, stocked the farm, improved the 
buildings and has built up a profitable 
business and a real home. What more 


, 


Travel by railroad is only a third 
as hazardous as it was thirteen 
years ago. The number of passen- 
ger fatalities was reduced from 441 
in 1913 to 175 in 1925. Railway 
employment, likewise, is only a 
third as hazardous as thirteen years 
ago. The number of employee fa- 
talities was reduced from 3,715 in 
1913 to 1,523 in 1925. 


The New York Central Lines were 
among the pioneers in the promo- 
tion of organized safety work in the 
United States. Carrying 10 per 
cent of the passengers and having 
nearly 10 per cent of the total num- 
ber of railroad employees, this 
transportation system has contrib- 
uted substantially to this remark- 


and the New 





La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Iil. 
466 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 





Wl 
at:the crossing 


able safety achievement, which was 
largely the result of a cooperative 
spirit obtaining between employer 
and employee. 


Crossing accidents present a new 
problem. Last year 22 per cent of 
these accidents were due to auto- 
mobiles running into the side of 
trains. A large majority occurred 
in daylight where the approaching 
train could be seen, and at cross 
ings in the locality where the driv- 
er resided, 


Full cooperation on the part of 
motorists will reduce crossing ace 
cidents to a small number. Ap- 
proach crossings prepared to stop 
and know that the way is clear be- 
fore attempting to cross, 


Cross Crossings Cautiously and Live. 


ew York Central Lines 


Boston & ee Central—Big Four—Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
ork Central and Subsidiary Lines 
Agricultural Relations Department Offices 
New York Central Station, Rochester, N.Y. 


Michigan Central Station, Detroit, Mich. » 
68 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 








Kill Rats\; 
1 Way 
In France the World's greatest lab 
oratory has discovered a germ that 
kills rats and mice by science. Ab- 
solutely safe. Cannot harm human 
beings, dogs, cats, birds, chickens or 
pets. Quickly clears dwellings and outbuildings, with 
no offensive after-effects. It is called Danysz Virus. 


Get our free book on rats and 
Free Book mice, telling about VIRUS 


and how to get some. 
VIRUS CO., Dept. 3-A, 121 W. 15th Street, New York 
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Heaves, ondition: 
“st er, Worms. Most for cost 
Gee Two cans satisfactory fot 

§ =) Heaves or money back. $1.29 

per can. Dealers or by mail 
The Newton Remedy Ges 
Telede, Ohie. 





Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering c.nd 
Stuttering, “its Cause and ee iss a tells how 4, 
cvred myself after stammering 20 yrs. N. Bog 
5147 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. il. St., bedueasee” 


Booklet free. Highest refer 
ences. Best results, Prompt- 
ness assured. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
644 G Street, Washington, D. C. 











ON METAL ROOFS’ 
wh our own —_- mills, roll our own 

aa them into pie grade Reo Metal Bhingies: 

Sidings, Ceilin os | rag of oe ape § and style 

for every ki idy-Made 


Garages and F Awe control every 


am Bul 
operation from the raw material to the finished 


ter. Nec Roi tiie wa acy bu ts 
user. ota ut the 
customer! You get better values 2 fa for less money. 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 
Edwards M Roofs are weat! 

Owners take sdvantigs ef Gur eller emey nine 
owne 

Ten thousand farm ef friends are at are our best ad- 


vertisement. 
Write today! Get our iow prices 
and free samples. Save mofiey, 
F R r E get better quality, sy 3 
ng , or for Gar 
SAMPLES & ssc5 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
Roofing Book Tie 2 Bute se 
ti, Ohio 














could anyone ask? 


To benefit by our guarantee of ads 
You must say 
“I saw your adin American Agriculturist® 
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A Guide for Locating Sewing Machine Troubles 
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1. Refer to 
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2. Begin with the first cause listed. Check 
over that part of the machine directly con- 
cerned 

. Check over each of the other cau in 
the order listed until the cause of the trou- 
bie is found 

4. Make the necessary adjustments or re- 
p! n 
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Remedy: Tip head By F. G. BEHRENDS in the throat plate, 
back, loosen screw caused by needle strik- 
which holds the shuttle and make ing edge of hole 
the necessary adjustment Remedy: Usually get a new throat 
14 Rough or sharp edges on the hole plate. 
in the throat plate, caused by 4 Bobbin wound too full. 
needle striking edge of hole. 5 Uneven winding of the bobbin. 
R iy: Usua yet a new throat Remedy for 4-5: If one end of the 
plate, bobbin winds fuller than the other, 
— Bobbin Winder 
ar is Spring Knob Belt Cover 
ee dm lating __ > eg 
mb Screw h Balance Wheel 
Ww, 
Face Plate Screw » 
Thread Take-up Lever ——> 
Bobbin Windey 
Hey 
Presser Bar Lifter 
obbin Winder! 
Thread Take-up Spri a— Tension Discs Thread Guide 
Thread Guide m Regulating Thumb Nut Bobbin Winder 
Guide —__ = i" Worm Wheel 
Face Plate Screw 
ego ee Stitch Regulating Thumb Screw 
Needle Clamp 
Thr 
7 
Ba 
at Plate 
Fig. 1—Parts with names. Long shuttle vibrating machine. 
15 Knot or bad place in the thread.  ——s ben i the thread guide slightly. Fig. 
lo Te in discs worn so that the 2 
t! I ks in grove . 
R ; 6 Spring on bobbin case or huttl 
\ i ri] md 16: Ip Wii nee worn to sharp grove 
7 Rough places or sharp edges on 
I (b) LOWER THREAD BREAKS the shuttle tension spring. 
Cause: 8 Sharp edges on the shoulders of 
1 Low tt m much too tight the bobbin. 
en ti ver tension Remedy for 6, 7 and 8: Best to buy 
258 ttl incorrectly threaded (see a new shuttle. 
\ r instructiol Ook) " . 
‘ 1 book). 9 Accumulation of dirt in the shut- 
3 Rough or sharp edges on the hole tle cavity to such an extent as te 
m “s 3 
If the Sewirg Machine Does Not Feed Properly 
he accompanying diagrams and il- short. These diagrams illustrate the 
lustrations were unfot wnat ly omitted theory of the operation of the sew- 
’ 1) ] . 1, f . = } 
trom the third of th series on the ing machine and will help you to 
care of the sewing machine. Attach more thoroughly comprehend the 
< article in the issue of June 12. 
Figure 3 illustrates the means by 
which the presser foot on the fabric 
may be regulated, which also has a 
very immediate effect on the feeding 
action of the machine. It is the al- 
ternate trouble compared to the ac- 
es tion described in figures 1 and 2. 
S L Figure 4 illustrates how to over- 
Figure 1 come the difficulty of the good an rt 
feeding when you start to sew. The 





ticle with that which appeared 


Ju 12th issue, in order that 
ay thoroughly understand the 

ption given of the action of the 
‘ l 











Figure 3 





knotted around 
description ac- 
(in the June 12 
overcome that 


thread may become 
the shuttle and the 
companying figure 4 
tells how to 
difficulty. 


issuc) 





Figure 2 








The wan ana Las t of t the Series on the Operation, Care ana Aajustment of the Sewing Machine 


prevent the bobbin from turning 
freely. 
Remedy: 'e dirt with long pin. 


GOODS DO NOT FEED 
THROUGH THE MACHINE 
Causes: 

1 Dirt under the throat 
around the feed dog. 

Remedy: Clean feed 


Remoz 


II. 


plate and 


works. 


2 The feed dog set too high or too 
low. 
Remedy: Raise or lower the feed dog 


so that when the feed dog ts at tts 
highest point it extends above the 
throat plate a distance equal to the 


depth of the feed dog teeth. See 
instruction book or tip the head 
back and locate the screw or 


screws by means of which the feed 
can be raised and lowered. 

3 Too much or not enough tension 
on the presserfvot. 


Remedy: Loosen the spring. This ts 
accomplished by turning the presse 
ure regulating thumb screw which 
is around the presser bar at top of 


the needle | 


ar housing. 


4 The length of stitch regulator may 
be set for the shortest stitch. 
Remedy: S et the stitch regulator so 


that the *d mechanism ts thrown 


info 


III. IMPERFECT STITCH 
stitch is meant one 
threads do not lock m the 
goods.) 


ac tton. 


(By an imperfect in 
which the 
center of the 
Cause: 
1 Either or both tensi 
justment. 
c Remedy: See ins 
ment of tensions. 
2 Either or both tensions 
tioning properly. 
Remedy: UPPER TENSION. 
Where possible take the upper tene 
apart, clean and polish the 
inner surfaces of the tenston 
plates* thereby removing any lint, 
dirt or rust spots. *Due to the dif- 
ference in manufacturing there are 
some upper tensions the tension 
plates of which can not be separate 
ed for cleaning. 
LOWER TENSION. Take off 
the lower tension spring and ree 
move any lint, dirt, pieces o 
thread or other foreign material. 
IRREGULAR STITCH 
The stitches lock in the center for a 
ways, then there is a straight thread 
either on the top or bottom, then 
the stitches lock in the center again, 


of ad- 


ms out 


structions for adjuste 


not funce 


sion 


etc. 
Cause: 
Usually caused by dirt, threads 
rust spots on the tensions. 
Remedy: Take the upper tension 
apart and clean it. Take the spring 
from the lower tension and clean tte 
Note: It may be that the upper ten- 
sion has been improperly put togethers 
V. LOOPED STITCHES ON BOT- 
TOM OF CLOTH 


or 


Cause: 
1 Machine incorrectly threaded. (see 
instruction book). 
2 Upper tension much too loose. 
Remedy: Tighten the upper tensions 
3 Thread catches on cither a rough 
place on the shuttle or between 
the shuttle carrier and the shuts 
tle in the long bobbin machines. 
Remedy: See No. 12 and No. 19 
under upper thread breaks. 
VI. LOOPED STITCHES ON TOP 
OF CLOTH 
Cause: 
1 Incorrect threading of 
(see instruction book). 
2 Bobbin tension much too loose. 
Remedy: Tighten the bobbin tensioms 
VII. MACHINE RUNS HARD 
Cause: 
1 Lack of oil. 
(Continued on opposite page) m 
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Shampooing Your Own Hair 


May be a Matter of Beauty as Well as Health 


HE busy housewife cannot always find 

time to go to the hairdresser’s for a 
shampoo. At such times she would like 
to know how to wash her hair so that it 
loses none of its lustre and retains all its 
color. 

Here is a good formula recommended 
and used by many beauty specialists: first, 
heat to a moderate temperature, a half 
cupful of pure olive oil. Rinse a turkish 
towel in hot water and wind it around the 
head, turban-fashion; remove and repeat 
the same process doing it about four times. 
When the scalp has been thoroughly 
steamed, apply the warm olive oil rub- 
bing it well into the scalp with the finger- 
tips. 

For the shampoo itself, liquid soap must 
be used. Applying a cake of soap directly 
to the hair is never wise. If no liquid 
soap is in the house, one can make her 
own by shaving a cake of pure seap into 
a half pint of water and allowing it to 
come to a boil. 

When the olive oil has been used pre- 
liminary to shampoo, it is dificult to rid 
the hair of excess oil. In consequence, one 
must shampoo twice; that is, wash the hair, 
rinse well, then wash and rinse again. 

The drying, while it is the last process, 
is, by no means, the least. Use a turkish 
towel, rubbing the with a rotary 
motion. Not only will this dry the scalp 
but it will act as a massage. At frequent 
intervals, run the fingers through the hair. 
This permits a circulation of air 
and makes the kair fluffy. While drying 
the “crowning glory” sit in the 


scalp 


iree 


sun, if 
possible—nothing like Old Sol for giving 
golden glints. 

When finished, take a peep in the mir- 
ror. You'll be surprised how clean and 
shiny your hair will look !—I. R. HEcet. 


Sewing Machine Trouble Guide 
(Continued from opposite page) 
Remedy: Locate all oil holes (see 

instruclion book) ; them out 
and place oil in cach. Tip the head 
back and oil the base of the ma- 
then oil the bearings on the 


pion 
cican 


chine, 
stand. 
2 Threads in either bearing of the 
band wheel. 
Remedy: Remove the threads with a 
stilleto or other sharp instrument. 
3 Threads wound around the hub of 
the balance wheel. 
Remedy: Same as No. 2 above. 
4 Belt too tight thus putting excess- 
ive pressure on the bearings. 
Remedy: A belt should be run just 
tight enough so it will not slip. 
5 Gummed oil or dirt in the bearings 
or between moving surfaces. 
Remedy: Clean the machine as prev- 
tously described. 


VIII. NEEDLES BREAK 


Cause: 
1 Sewing heavy scams with too fine 
a needle. 

2 Loose presser foot. 

3 Needle not 
center of the 
hole in throat plate. 

Pulling on the cloth while sewing. 

Pulling out the material before 
cutting the thread thus bending 
the needle. 

6 Needle too long. 

7 Sewing over pins. 


Order Your WINDOW SHADES 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY—SAVE 25°% T9 40% 
We pay all Delivery Charge Write for FREE 48-page 
waluable catalogue STANDARD WINDOW SHADE CO., 
425 Albee Square, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
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passing 


presser 
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+> Loveliness 
aq A Clear . 
Healthy Skin 


Insured by Every-day 


IX. PUCKERED GOODS 


Cause: 
1 One or both tensions too tight. 
Remedy: 
ing tensions, 
2 Stitch too long for material being 
sewn, especially on fine material. 


See iwstruction for adjust- 


Remedy: Shorten the 
Slitch regulator. 
3 Dull needle. 
Remedy :. Change needle. 
4 Incorrect size of needle (see your 
instruction book for correct size 
of needle for sizes of 
thread). 


X. SKIPPING STITCHES 


Cause: 
1 Needle too long or 


stitch at the 


various 


too short for 


(See instruction book for cor- 
rect size of needle.) 
Remedy: for 5, 6 and 7 replace 


necdle. 
8 Excess vil on the shuttle or shut- 
tle race. 
Remedy: Wipe it off. 
Note: This never occurs except after 


oiling. 


XI. SEAM WILL NOT FEED 


THROUGH THE MACHINE 
Cause: 
Usually due to too much tension on 
the presserfoot spring. 

Remedy: Turn up the pressure regu- 
lating thumb screw which is 
around the presser bar at the top 
of the needle bar housing. 





Pattern 2675 shows an unusual 
pattcrn comes in medium and large sizes 
bust measure. The 36 inch size 


Price 13c. 


such contrasting. 


Pattern 2681 shows an 
The summer crepes, ginahams, cott 
tern. It comes in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
takes only 27g yards of 40 inch material wtih 

Pattern 2670 is a delightful design for a 
plain and printed voile, chiffon, georgette 
carry out the idea of daint 
16 years, ; 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust. 


figured : 











material with 134 


Attractive and Modish Frocks 





flare in both sleeves and skirt and fortunately this 
it cuts im sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 
takes 3% yards of 40-inch material with 344 yard ef 32 


excellent style for sports wear and is extremely easy to make. 
n broadcloths or wash silks would just suit such a pat- 


crepe, or some of the new figured dimitics would 
ness expressed in the scallops and rippling skirt. 


yards of 36 inch plain material, Price 13c, 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly 


44 and 46 inches 


and 44 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size 
14 yard of 27-inch contrasting, Price 13c., 


dress for special occasions. A combination of 


It cuts in sizes 
The 36 inch size takes 2 yards of 36 tnch 


13 





For extra help in your 
washing machine — use 
Fels-Naptha! It gives 
you creamy suds, en- 
riched with plenty of 
dirt-loosening naptha. 


Extra help that makes 
clothes clean more easily, 
more quickly! Extra help 
you can get only in 


Fels-Naptha! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 








and correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (al- 
though coin is sent at own risk). Send all orders to Pattern Department, 














Use of Cuticura Soap 
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the machine. With the needle 
in the machine see whether the 
point of the shuttle or hook is 
1/16” above the eye of the 
needle when it passes the needle. 
li not: be 
Remedy: Change the needle. 
2 Needle set too high or too low. 
Remedy: Set the needle so that 
when the point of the bobbin or the 
point of the shuttle hook crosses 
the needle, the point or hook ts 
1/16" above the eye of the needle. 
Note: In practically all modern ma- 
chines the needle is set up against a 
If the above 
due to a 


stop pin in the needle bar. 
trouble exists it is usually 
needle of the wrong length. 

3 Needle set wrong side out. 
Remedy: Set the needle so that the 

long groove is on the side opposite 
from that which the shuttle point 
or hook passes the needle. 

4 Incorrect threading of needle. 
Remedy: Pass the thread through 
.the eye of the needle toward the 

shuttle point or hook (see your m- 
struction book). 

5 Dull needle. 

6 Crooked needle. 

7 Needle small for the thread. 


too 


XII. TREADLE NOISY 

It is usually possible to tighten the 
screws on which the treadle is 
pivoted. 





The Carolinian 
(Continued from page 10) 
taneousness of thought before she made 

reply in a calm voice. 

‘I may have done. I have met one or 
two. What was his name?’ 

‘His name?’ He searched his memory. 
‘Neild, I believe.’ 

‘Neild?’ she repeated slowly, and after 
a pause she answered slowly, like one who 
is not very certain: ‘Yes. I believe I did 
meet a man of that name.’ She admitted 
it reluctantly, fearing dangers in complete 
denial. Abruptly she added the question: 
‘Why do you ask?’ 

He laughed good-humouredly. ‘They 
grow good tobacco in Virginia, and good 
tobacco is becoming very scarce these 
days. If this fellow should happen to be 
about and have any fine leaf to sell, I 
should be glad to know it. But you don’t 
particularly remember him?’ 

She shook her head slowly, making pre- 
tence the while to be thinking. ‘No,’ she 
said at last . ‘Not... particularly.’ 

(To Be Continued) 





Defeat 


@ . 
Dirt 2, 
with the weapons 
others are using~ 





——— of dairy farmers 
are combating dirt in milk. 
They refuse longer to be content 
with the low prices brought by 
dirty milk. 

They have adopted Johnson & 
Johnson Filter Cloth and Cotton 
Discs as the means to defeat dirt. 
They are milking through J & J 
Filter Cloth. They are using it for 
every milk filtering operation. They 
are using J & J Cotton Discs in their 
milk strainers. 

Join with them. You will find 
these products easy and economical 
to use, and profitable in results. Get 
them from your dealer. Or, for 
FREE SAMPLES AND BOOK- 
LET, address Johnson & Johnson; 
Dept. A-73, New Brunswick, N. j- 


FILTER CLOTH COTTON DISCS 
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“*Royal”’ 


A wonderful Bargain consisting “ of “Complete 

Bathtub, Toilet and Basin. We carry a full line of 

Plumbing and Heating Supplies at reduced prices, 
We Pay the Freight 

Send For Free Catalogue 20 


J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 
254West 34th St. New York City 


A Modern Bathroom, $60 















an 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 


0c, and £1.00 at drugrists. 


4d Hiscox Chem. Works. Patchorue. N. ¥. 
—-——— 


Removes DPandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 
in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 


DVERTISEMENTS are 
The minimum charge per insertion 1s $1 per week. 

Count as e word ¢ ) initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
address. ‘Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St.. Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 
words. 

Pl tr wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


offi at 461 | Aver New York City 
to date of ( i rs ist 
the low rat $ t t friend 
order 


The eid You Sell 


J 14 ) farmers in New Yokr 
states, Advertising orders must reach our 
not later than the second Monday previous 

reach us on the same schedule. Because of 
cash or money order must accompany your 














AGENTS WANTED 


| EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS 












































AGENT s PILAN earn | CHICKS—S. C. Buff Bar- 
$50 to | red R R )-] $12-100; 
w N a 1, $ ); he No. 1 
gent a kl | I l e Stocl l ad if less than 100 
SAMPLI it i ad- | t live delivery guaranteed. Circular 
w New |! 1ACOB NIEMOND, McAlisterville, Pa., 

] \ 
7 owe D | 
i O. D. | BRONZE TURKEYS FOR SALE—Toms, $10 
for \ INOMY | Hens, $8 W. R. SELLECK, Hunt- 
s co I L. i, BM 3 
i 0 CHICKS ’ r }0 Barron Leghorns, large 
Ss » ’ None | r. CLOSE’S 
: , i } FARM [ Ohio 
: | 
—— $$$ —___—__—— | ABY CHICK Ir $ ar for lots of 25, 50 
) | Red $3, $5.50, $10; White 
CAT TLE | ) $4.50, $8; Rocks, $3.00, $5.50, 
ivy. mixed, $2.50, $4.50, $8.00; 
BRO f 4 ».25, $4.00, $7.00 Free range, 
‘ { ‘ ( l W A. LAUVER, 
. ' ' EH feA le, Pennsyl 1 
H \\ \\ I t y 
N. \ 
9 . CHICKS Tuls ind August, White I horns, 
, RID ry Plymouth Roch wr R. I. Reds, $14 
xt , t Address EMMANUEI KING, Myers 
i l il Pa 
l NARRAGANSETT bee RKEY BOOK FREE 
} ‘ t iit tell the 1 il new Narragansett 
D \ tut ! ‘ sy to raise and lay their 
} I ! t I . " with It tells how to 
J 0 } , | 1 with eys that do not wilt 
| . . 
nee la und ind », | grow and feath- 
OCK ¢ 1.1 i » CATTLE in | and f m the day they hatch. Gives 
ear . . t f remar t It vitl irkeys all 
, \' » | I S It mphlet of mstructive 
1 ( I t talk” fre farmers Ad BURNS 
gait fowa CHAS. R. EDDY, } - |W. BEALL, R. F. D. 11, Cave ¢ Ky 
t I 
PUREBRED JERS! . “Ta | BABY CHIX—Prices are for lots of 25, 0 
, } ; |and 100 chix. larred Rocks, $3, $5.50, $10; 
: : iY ct ' & H iw te I ech rns, $2.50, $4 S ), $8; Mixed, $2.25, 
yoo yy $4, $ 100% live chix delivered free by parcel 
. t. C. A. CARLIN, McAlisterville, Penna. 
rOR AL! | \ | 
e | 
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POULTRY SUPPLIES 
oo om ee FORTUNE IN TURKEYS properly managed 
DOGS AND PET ST OCK H reds testimonials say urs ar ily Blackhead 
4 capsules and ising hints, $1, 
came we wii PAS . i wad | , 100. Tl RKEY SERBS REMEDY, 816 
APL Wit 1 , ith Main, Santa Ana, Calif 
Vl 
] ¥ I I a7 ] T 
faction guaran IAPLE HI | FARM IMPLEMENTS 
EN ISH ¢ E 1 rf RICH MAN’S Corn Ilarvester, poor man’s 
aca C.O.D nly $25.00 with bundle tying attachment. 
in 1 \ | I talor showing pictures of harvester. Box 
kK 
\ ‘ ) |— 
were HELP WANTED 
1 , } GOOD GIRL for neral house work in small 
in Pocono Mount s, $8. ERN- 
' PRI ( ‘ i Pr 
ae 
ne 
| } HORSES 
a | 
, eit, | } ULA—l cured $5. Send no money 
. : 1 COAN CHEMICAL CO., Barnes, 
{ Vite ! I 
a | MISCELLANEOUS 
, | CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
, " ) i t f indebted 5, al L. F. THORN 
. Y P | TON, Dimock, Pa. 
KOR | MAIL YOUR KODAK FILMS to us; we de- 
t ! | roll, 1 6 good prints = return for 
] r stamps. COWIC STUDIO, 10/4 5. 
= | n Ave. A, Springfield, ‘Ohio. 
‘ 
{ DIRECT FROM MILI Pure Jer cy Glove 
1 \\ Bs I Ry > Satistaction uaran 
_— | ri t bs ugh loth sent. C. oO 
ID Vest, B rs, Slip n, for $5, 
‘ ‘ ¢ , 9 $1 pe yard. 
( ONYX TEXTILE MILLS, Gloversville, N. Y 
| HOMESPUN Cll WING | OR SMOKING 
1 TOBACCO l > pounds $4. _ $2.00. 
. 2 faction G Pipe 
_D ‘ P t X. 4% NILED FARMERS 
=. }O KENTUCKY, Paducah, K 
. ’ . 3 Gl RANTEED rOBACCO; Chewing ofr 
I : t $2.00; cigars $2.00 
pain Sse ean eR ' 1. FARMERS 
P CILATIO>S Maxon Mills, Kentucky. 
\ CASH PAI D I te Certifi 
' t f lel $ All s GEO. H. 
a |} PHELPS, 4 i St., Oneida, N. Y. 
\ } 
4 ; | IU BARI ROOTS 10,000 ‘ 
( Wr *, sta , amount 
1H. C, DONA Sr. Box 174, Westw 
e ‘ WANTED Farly Ar un Furniture, pew- 
7 | ter, amplers, Currier & Ives prints, historical 
rT fe 5 I R. BANCROFT, Ka- 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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TOMATOES—1, 





at $3.00 per 1000; 5000 for $13.00 very plant 
a good one. Bonny Best, Early Jewel, John 
Baer, Stone, Matchless and Greater Baltimore. 
CABBAGI 4,000,900 Field Grown $2.00 per 
1000. Rerooted $2.25 per 1000. Wakefield, 
Co hagen. Market, Enkhuizen Glory, Early 
Summer All Head Early, Savoy, Short and 
Medium Stem Danish Ballhead, Flat Dutch, Sure- 
head, Succession, Dark Red Dutch and Danish 
ad \ULIFLOWER—AII_Rerooted 
$4.50 per 1900 5000 for $20.00 H. S. Snow- 
ball ind T. S. Erfurt. BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
100,000 Field Grown Rerooted Danish Giant 
and Long Idand Improved $2.50 per 1000, 500 
for $1.50. I GG - LANTS—tTransplanted $10.00 
per 1900, Potte $30.00 per 1000; $3.50 per 
100 Blacl Be auty und New York Improved. 
SALVIA—Potted $30.00 per 1000; $3.50 per 
100 Splendens, America, Dark Blood and Os- 
trich Plume. CELERY—Ready July Ist. 2,900,- 
000 Field Grown Golden Self Blanching, Gokd- 
n Plume. Golden Heart. Easy Blanching, Winter 
Oueen, White Plume, Giant Pascal and Burpee’s 
Fordhook Emperor. $3.00 per 1000; Rerooted 
$3.50 per 1000. Cash with order, please. Send 
for free list of all plants. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, 
Morristown, New Jersey. 





CLOCK OIL! Is your clock stopped? One bot- CAULIFLOWER, Cabbage, Sprout and To- 
tle of my clock oil sent on approval to any part | mato plants. Field grown. Millions of plants, 
of the world. Simple directions tell how to put | Safe delivery guaranteed. Cauliflower _ plants. 
the clock in running condition and to keep run- | “Catskill” and a Island Snowball and Extra 
ning clocks in working order. Also good for cor- | Early Erfurt, $4.50 per 1000; 5000, $20; 500 
nets, saxophones and all valve instruments. Send | $2.50; 300, $2; 200, $1.50; 100, $1. “Cabbage 
me S0c only if this makes your stopped clock plants, Danish Ballhead, Copenhagen, Market 
run. FRANK TOMPKINS GUARANTEED Enkhuizen Glory, All Head Early, Succession, 
OILS, 7B Highland Avenue, White Plains, N. | Surehead, Early and Late Flat Dutch, Summer 
y Danish Balihead, Savoy and Red Danish Stone. 

head, $2 per 1000; 500, $1.40; 300, $1.20; 100, 

FOR SALE—At a very low price. Fine stere- | 35°, Long Island Improved Brussels Sprouts, 
opticon in first class condition, suitable for eith- $2.50 per 1000; 500, $1.75; 300, $1.50; 200, 
er home or public Iectures and amusements— $1.25; 100, $1. Tomato plants, Bonny Best, John 
more than 100 slides included. Address E. R. E,. Bae whe Matchless _ and Stone. Same price as 
American AGRicuLturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, aye Send oo of all plants. No _busi- 
Mew York. ness done on Sunday F, Ww, ROCHEI LE & 

SONS, Chester, N. J. sia athe 

HALF TON FORD TRUCK, Good car , . 

Cheap. Or exchange for Sedan or Roadster. Ad- VEGETABLE PLANTS —25 million now 
dress, M., R. F. D., Box 43, Elmer, N. J. —— for late setting. CABBAGE: Copenhagen 
ag Bs yiden Acre, Wakefields, Succession, 

CORRUGATI D PADS for fruit packages, ‘19 +7 u ch and Danish | Ballhe ad, 500, $1.25; 
inch $9.50; 16%, $7.50; Protect oO ners a7 ; a> prepaid. Express collect, 10,000, 
214.60. Ss a ® = — C E BROWN. $10.00, TOM ATO and COLL ARD PLAN’ rs 
Bridgeville. Del ° . . “+ | same price. CAULIFLOWER = and Pepper 

gz " plants $4.00 thousand prepaid; express collect 
10,000, $30.00, Prompt shipments and entire 

PRINTING itistaction guaranteed or money ref wed. “Not 

= alla -. but how ~ sag 20 ye s growing 

- paper a : ev : plants hipping capacit malf million per day 

500 BOND LETTERHEADS, 500 Bond FEn- | J. P. COL NCILL COMP ’, Fran I fies 
velopes, delivered for $5 Other printing low. ginia. ane, Fes — ve 
CUTLER’S PRINT SHOP, Chatham, N. Y 

CABBAGE PLANTS open field gt 

FVERYTHING PRINTED! Write FRANK: | best strains of s0 = ee 

VERY i 1, varieties Ballhead, Copen- 
LYN PRESS, Milford, N. H. hagen Market, Succession t Jute 
> it Dutch, Drum 

Head and W akefields $1.00 per thousand, quan- 

tities more than ten thousand 75 cents, thousand 

REAL ESTATE =e Ones, sit ieee ie ee 

press charges collect. Cauliflower $4.00 thous- 

FOR SAI e—28s acre farm, 22 stock, 2 ind, best varieties field grown tomato plants free 

' ] 1 tree 
horses. tools, ete road, 12 room house. | 0 (!sease pt shipments $1 thousand any 
RALP H WHE ANTON, Killawog, N. Y eeeaed’” RIV ER: ion guaranteed or money re- 

funded. N RSIDE PLANT FARM, Franke 

160 ACRE FARM for sale near Camden, | ™ 2 
New York, or exchange for smaller farm; good = ou 
buildings, best soil, silo, running water, machin- CABBAGE Pi ANTS in all leading varieties 
ery, improved road SANDOR BAGLYOS, 14 } 0" thousand $1.00, ten thousand $9.00, twenty 
James, New Brunswick, N. J thousand $16.00, fifty thousand $37.50, one hun- 

a , ny bo 00 —_, F.O.B., express or 

COUNTRY STORE, Gas Stati ’ oe omato plants open field grown free of dis- 
. — on I nerd ae tng for sale. ease $1 thousand any quantity. (¢ wuliflower 50 
arge, ulidly located on corner, doing nice | cts, hundred, $4.00 thou and. Prompt sl 
usin See chance ta we wire oarding . A: en rompt shipments, 

_ a = Bove Fe erste "Ul — “> Boarding Satistaction guaranteed or money svicedel THE 

ter ely "Be ‘ 4 e * , ag | on ap- | DIXIE PLANT CO., Franklin, Va 
plication. Sox =4374, clo AMertcan AGRICUL- ; : Ans 
TURIST. ne 

MILLIONS CABBAGE, Copenhagen, Danish 

FARM—60 acres, Otsego County, New York. | Pguhead, Late Flat | Dutch, Succession, Wake- 
Stealthy focation, sced land, 14 reem heuse, fruit, oe and Collard plants, 300, $1.00; 500, $1.25 
4 miles lake, Summer Resort, $1,200. FLOYD 1000, $2.00 Postpaid. 10,000, $10.00 TK meg 
FAY, Burlington Flats, N. Y Baltimore, Stone tomato plants, same as cabbage. 

Ruby King Pepper, 500, $2.00; 1000, $3.50 Post- 

WANT TO RENT Pa with option to pur: paid. If you want good plants and satisfaction 
chase: near water, “am or lake. Price and oem order from IDEAL PLANT CO., 
particulars. ERLE LORE NTZ, 304 McDon- | Franklin, Virginia. 
ough St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—- wi, EGETABLE AND FLOWER PLANTS— 

WILL EXCHANGE my 255 acre, 24 cow Cauliflower, Cabbage, Celery, Brussels Sprouts, 
dairy farm and equipme nt for small farm. E. G. | Egg Plant, Pepper, Sweet Potato plants; Salvia, 
HALLOCK, Delevan, Y Aster, Zinnia, Strawflower, Calendula and other 

— ge plants. 90 varieties Hardy Peren- 
nial flower plants. Catalogue free. HARRY E., 
SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, N. Y 

ONIONS, Reets, Lettuce, $1 per 1000; Cab- ag: ang LATE CARDAGE, — h song 
bane, Colery, Kell Rehi, Bresect Sorents, 04:45 | ace 300. Gee Gh an, tana ae ee 
per 1000: Tomato, all kinds, $2 per 1000: Cauli- 300, og = $1.00; 1000, $1.50 Postpaid, Ex- 
ones, Peapers, $3 ger 2008: Ege Plants, $4 per press )¢ » 1000. H. A. LANKFORD & SON, 
1000. Send for list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Franklin, Virginia, 

Pa. ; 

t Rm LIONS . oa are and tomato 

pee - Ct HE wis plants, $1.25, 1000 . A. LANKFORD COM- 

CORNELL NO. 12 CERTIFIED SEED | PANY WHOLESALE GROWERS, Franklin 
CORN for sale. Department of Plant Breeding, | Virginia : 
New York State College of Agriculture conduct- 
ed a germination test on a sample of this corn 
and rep sel 100% germination. Price $4.00 a SHEEP 
bushel, F. O. B. Brit ikerh ff. Dutchess Co., N. 

, -NIDV “rh > ’ > = 
z R158 : ‘THAU, JR., 461, 4th. PURE BRED HAMPSHIRE Rams and Ewes 
Ave., New wk City. of different ages for sale. L. G. TUCKER, Al- 

fred, N. Y 

FLOWER and Vegetable Plants Prepaid, 36 
Scarlet Sage, $1; 36 Verbenas, Mixed colors, $1; 

50 Asters, asst. colors, Transpanted, $1; 125 As- SITUATIONS WANTED 
ters, $1: 200 Tomat $1; 200 ¢ Cabbage, $1: Cauli- . mm 
Se cin nae A ee ee ee DO YOU NEED FARM HELP: We have 

free. WM. P. YEAGLE, Brist tol, Pa., Dept. A. able-bodied Jewish young men, mostly without 

experience = want — | age = a 

; . 2 " « a goo steady man, write for an order ank. 

~ 40 ary ION — Ise, tomate pny ee Ours is not a commercial agency. We make no 

= BB -_ 10.008 — = C es charge. THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SO- 

ce = - 34.003 bo cae PO ani “os ate CIETY, INC., Box A, 301 E. 14th St., New 
and s t » $ 9,000, 329.90. eppe York City 

$? Sn 10,000, $20.00 Prompt shipments deliv- 

safels nywhere FARMERS SUPPLY 

( PANY. Franklin, Virginia. SWINE 

P \ EGETABLE PLANTS. 50 acres ready. Fine POLAND CHINA breeding stock. 75 boars 

eld grown stocks Special wholesale prices; and gilts weighing 50 to 75 pounds each, at $20 

ab rage ymato and collard $1.00 thousand Pep- to $30 each. Choice trio $75. Registered, treate 
per $2.00, Cau wer and Sweet Potato $2.50. | ed for cholera and crated for shipment free. 

Prompt shipm s, well packe 1 to tarry any- | Choice breeding stock guaranteed _ satisfactory. 

where, tg DOMINION PLANT COMPANY, | STANLEY SHORT, Cheswold, Del. 

rankiin, irginia. 

REGISTERED O. I, C. Bred Sow, farrow 

VEGETABLE PLANTS — READY NOW. in July and August. Best blood lines. GEO. N. 
900,000 Field Grown fine plants | RUPRACHT, M: allory, N. Y. 
i 








WOMEN’S WANTS 





BARREL ee Slightly Damaged Crockery, 


Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, etc. 
Shipped direct oad Factory to Consumer, Write 
for particulars. E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, 


Maine. 





PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and percales, 
Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 








COMPANY, Meriden, Conn, 

SAMPLE QUILT BLOCKS, over one _huns 
dred kinds, pieced quilt tops. MRS. J. QUELL, 
East Greenbush, N. Y. 





If You Have Anything to Buy, Sell or Trade 
ADVERTISE 


in the Classified Columns of the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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Service 
A New Law on 


“We wonder if you can tell us if the Fish- 
er Act of the New York Legislature, applies 
only to land recently reforested, or if it also 
applies to forests already grown and about 
ready to cut.”—C. M. B., New York. 

HE so-called Fisher bill which was 
passed by the Legislature recently 
provides that any tract of five acres or 
more planted since January, 1921 with 
an average of not less than 800 trees 
per acre, or under planted with an aver- 
age of not less than 300 trees per acre, 
or any tract which may be so planted in 
the future is eligible to take advantage 
of this law. The provisions of this law 
shall not apply to land within 20 miles 
of a city of 175,000 population, within 
10 miles of a city of 50,000 population, 
within 55 miles of any other city, or 
within one mile of an incorporated vil- 
lage 
The 


mieets 


provides that land which 
the requirements already men- 
shall be assessed on the basis 
of the land value without reference to 
the value of the timber which may be 
growing on it and that when the timber 
is harvested a tax of 6% of the estimat- 
ed stumpage value must be paid to the 
Board of Supervisors before cutting. 

When in the judgment of the Con- 
servation Commission the yield of tim- 
ber will average 40,000 board feet of 
merchantable soft wood timber, or 20,- 
000 board feet of hard wood, they may 
notify the owner that 6% of the stump- 
age value will be due in two years and 
the land in question will be withdrawn 
from the benefits of this act. If the 
owner wishes to keep it in forest, he 
may cut some of the timber under the 
direction of the Conservation Commis- 
sion in accordance with the principles 
of forest management after which the 
land will continue to be taxed under the 
previous basis. The owner may cut 
for his own use annually wood and tim- 
ber not in excess of $25.00 stumpage 
value per acre and may make improved 
cuttings with the approval of the Con- 
servation Commission. 

Che first step to take in taking ad- 
vantage of this law is to write to the 
Conservation Commission for an appli- 
cation blank. After this is properly fill- 
ed out, it should be filed with the assess- 
ors. If approved by the Conservation 
Commission the land will then be assess- 
ed in accordance with the provisions of 
the law, that is, on land value only. 

\ complete copy of the law may be 
secured by writing to Alexander Mac- 
Donald, 


Commission, 


law 


tioned 


Conservation 


a 2 


Commissioner, 


Albany, 


Wants to Adopt Child 
OME 
from one of our subscribers to try 
to find for them a boy to be adopted 
into their family. We ran a little no- 
tice of this request in AMERICAN AGrI- 
CULTURIST and from the replies a boy 
was chosen for a good home. 

We now have another request for a 
boy or girl to adopt so if you know of 
some worthy youngster that should 
have a good home kindly write to the 
Service Bureau of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIST, 461 Fourth Ave., New York 
City, giving us the facts and we will 
try to bring the parties together. 


time ago we had a_ request 


More About Egg Receivers 
EVERAL have been re- 
ceived by the Service Bureau dur- 
ing the past few weeks, asking for in- 
formation relative to The Day Old Egg 
Company which was said to have been 
located on Duane Street, New York 
City. When a representative of AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST called at the address 
given, he was informed that The Day 
Old Egg Company had ceased opera- 
tions and that the individual who was 
be sole member of the company is now 


inquiries 





Bureau 


Forest Taxation 
working for another egg receiver. Our 
subscribers who inquired about this out- 
fit were very wise in first asking AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIS1 for 
a rating on this company. 

We have received another 
relative to the Gotham Farm 
Company located in the uptown section 
of New York. This concern is said to 
have operated a small store and receiv- 
ed small shipments from individual pro- 
ducers. Efforts to locate the proprietor 
have failed—another 
promise of an extra cent led to the loss 


Service Bureau 


complaint 
Products 


instance where a 


of the entire shipment. 


State Cannot Take — With- 
out Pay 


“Will you please answer this letter? They 
are building a State road through our two 
hundred and eleven acre farm without ask- 
ing any permission. They went through 
our large wheat field and clover field and 
oat field and they are going to drain three 
big sewers on our best field. They are 
not following the line but leave about fif- 
teen feet strip of our land on the other 
side of the road pretty near a half mile 
long. Please tell us what we should do 
about that. Don’t you think the State 
should pay the damage or who should.” 


E are of the opinion that the road 
builders complained of in your 
letter are guilty of violating your rights 
of ownership under the Constitution. 
The State cannot take, either directly or 
indirectly through its agents or other- 
wise, private property for any purpose 
without paying for it. 

We suggest, therefore, that you con- 
sult an attorney and state to him that 
you want an injunction from the Court 
restraining the road builders from furth- 
er molesting your premises until the 
proper condemnation proceedings have 
been instituted and payment for your 
damages is assured. 


Federal Mail Order Company 
Bankrupt 

ENJAMIN Kreeger, 

as Federal Mail Order Company, 

Chicago, Ill, has been declared bank- 

rupt and the case referred to Frank L. 


doing business 


Wean, Referee in Bankruptcy. Sam 
Howard was elected Trustee in Sank- 
ruptcy at the First Meeting of Credi- 
tors. 

The bankrupt has scheduled about 
6500 small creditors who have claims 
for refunds, overcharges, etc., the 
amount of which claims, on the aver- 


age, is less than $4.00 each. Many of 
these have written to the Trustee and 
Referee in Bankruptcy, asking that the 
merchandise purchased or the money 
sent for same, be refunded to them. 
Under the Bankruptcy Act, this cannot 
be done. However, you may file your 
claim against the estate and receive 
your proportionate dividend if any divi- 
dend is declared. 


Anyone having a claim against this 
firm may file a claim which has been 
signed and sworn to before a Notary 
Public, with Mr. Frank L. Wean, Ref- 
eree in Bankruptcy, Room 436, Monad- 
nock Block, Chicago, IIL. 

“Received your letter with the check. 


I wish to thank AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


most sincerely for the part they have 
taken in this matter.” 
.* s 
“I received your letter and my check 


for $70.00 and was well pleased with the 
way my claim was taken care of. My foot 
still bothers me some, but I think it got 
along very nicely.".—M. K. Harrington, 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
* * * 

“IT received the check for $40.00 and 
thank you very much. I am very much 
pleased with what I got from the Insur- 
ance Company. I sent the renewal for 
my policy the same day I got the check. 
I certainly want to keep that up.”—Earl M. 





Here's a mighty good tire 
ata money-saving price 
But, branded and guaranteed by Kelly-Springfield. Full 


size, full ply and carefully built throughout. Not skimped 
to sell at a price; all four inch sizes are six ply as against four 
and five ply in the majority of tires in the same price class. 


For the man who wants good, moderate priced tires, Buck- 
eyes are the best tire value on the market today. 


It doesn’t pay to send away for tires when you can buy 
Buckeyes from your local Kelly dealer. He can sell them 
to you at prices that will save you money—and you get 
your tires without waiting. 


Take a look at the Buckeye line—fabric, cord and balloon 
cord—the next time you are near the Kelly dealer’s store. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th Street New York 


BUCKEYE TIRES 


Built by Kelly-Springfield 





BEST BY TEST 


Only time and use will prove the real merit of any machine. 

Actua test under all kinds of conditions, for a long time, will show 
p whether or not it is reliable and durable. 

The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has been thru the testing 

) period in every part of the world. For 12 years 

it has been giving the most reliable service to 

hundreds of thousands of owners. 

‘ Auto-Oiled means that the gears run in oil 
“24 and every part subject to friction is constantly 
flocded with oil. The gear case is filled with oil 

and holdsa supply sufficient to keep every bearing 

perfectly oiled for a year or more. 

The improved Auto-Oiled Aermotor, is a wonderfully efficient 

windmill, If you buy any windmill which has not stood the test of 

¥ time you are taking a long chance. But you do not have to 


i 
experiment. There is nothing better than the Auto-Oiléd Aermotor which has 
demonstrated its merits wherever windmills are used. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DES MOINES OAKLAND 










CHICAGO 
EANSAS CITY 


DALLAS 
‘ MINNEAPOLIS 











Braley, Jamestown, N. Y. 





Post Your Farm 
Keep Trespassers Off 


E have had a new supply of trespass signs made up. This time they are 

of extra heavy linen on which the lettering Is printed directly. There is 

no card facing to be water-soaked by the rain and blown away by the 
wind. We have had these new signs made up of extra heavy material because 
severe storms will tear and otherwise make useless a lighter constructed mater- 
lal. We unreservediy advise farmers to post their land and the notices we 
have prepared comply In all respects with the law. The price to subscribers is 
95 cents a dozen, the same rate applying to larger quantities. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST - 461 4th Ave., New York City 











16 
Strange Wonders of An Ancient| 
Land 





PANNING dizzy heights—defy- 
s ing the hungry chasm to swal- 
low it— carrying the thundering 
train from cliff to cliff, the bridge 
depends on its sturdy concrete 
abutments. Cement is faithful to 
its responsibility. 


Engineers know that Pennsyl- 
vania Portland Cement will stand 
powerful stresses. Whether ce- 
ment is used for a heavily trav- 
elled state highway or a small 
fence-post, each bag must be per- 
fect. The famous Pennsylvania 
Pre-test insures the reliability of 
r every bag leaving our plant. 





men enjoy 
r amusement There is a building supply deal- 
S- Res _ er near you who will deliver 
Reeders Pennsylvania Cement whenever 
and wherever you need it. 
Pennsylvania Portland Cement is made 
only by Pennsylvania Cement Com- 


pany, which has offices in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Buffalo. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


a PORTLAND CEMENT 
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tom a garden was chosen as a site for ors of Agra in 1720 as part of his share had no labor saving devices in the home 
b; a garden planted with flowers of the spoils. it would be necessary to hire extra help 
mblems of life, and the cypress Much has been written about the there, and as you know it is almost ime 
emblems of death and eter- Taj, but the finest criticism is that of possible to get a woman to come in to 
The crowds that gathered to con- Sir Edwin Arnold: do work. 

this building must have been “Not Architecture! as all others are, Above all the home is where we spend 
what like the builders of the Tem But the proud passion of an emperor's our best hours. Life without a home 

Solomot The chief masons love would not be worth much.—C. F. S. 
from far off Bagdad, Delhi and Wrought into living stone, which 





cities: the dome builders from gleams and soars 


tic Turkey and from Samarkand With body of beauty shrining soul and Both Are Needed 


alay workers from Kanauj and thought; HICH are More Important, Labor 

m Baedad; the principal calligraphist of = Saving Devices for the Farm, or 
the inscriptions from Shiraz. Every Divinely fair unveils before our eyes— for the home? The selfish wife says for 

of India and Central Asia contrib- Some woman beautiful unspeakably— the house, the selfish husband says for 

d the materials: Jaipur, the marble; And the blood quickens, and the spirit the farm, but the husband and wife, who 

; arm, sb: q 

Fatehpur Sikri, the red sandstone; the leaps, are trying to save each other, say we 
Panjab, jasper; China, the jade and And will to worship bends the half- will work and have saving devices as 
crystal; Tibet, turquoises; Ceylon, lapis yielded knees soon as we can for both places, the farm 
lazuli and sapphires: Arabia, coral and While breath forgets to breathe. So and the home. They soon accomplish 
cornelian; Panna in Bundekund, dia- is the Taj! this by getting labor saving things for 
nds; Persia, onyx and amethyst. the farm first and by so doing they ca 

ty thousand men were employed raise better crops and have more money, 


the construction, which took seven- Which—Machinery for Farm or to buy the saving devices for both the 
irs to complete. Home? farm and the home.—Mrs. J. M. M. 


Besides the lavish expenditures on the oie is 
building much money was spent in pro- (Continued from page §) : ; 
viding the richest of Persian silk car- it would be necessary for some of us Seven hundred and fifty dairy im- 
ets, golden lamps, and magnificent men outside to assist, thereby interfer- provement associatron members in New 
undlesticks A sheet of pearls was ing with the outside work or run a great York own about ten thousand cows, an 
made to cover the sarcophagus. This risk of needing a physician. This, of every cow is being watched and mad@ 
vas carried off by one of the conquer- course, is expensive. Secondly, if we to produce milk more cheaply. P 
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